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OR RENT.—SUBURBAN HOME, IN A 
pleasant and convenient location, containing eight 
rooms. Piazzas, lawn, en, etc. About two acres 
together. Address S.S. LIPPINCOTT, Andalusia. 


ANTED.—STENOGRAPHER AND TYPE- 

writer, three hours e day (9 to 12 a.m., preferred), 

re sin the week. Address No. 114, INTELLIGEN- 
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ANTED.—A RELIABLE PERSON, WHO IS 

a good plain cook and thoroughly understands 

general housework, in a family of four. House has every 

convenience for such a person. Good wages and a pleas- 
anthome Address No. 117, this Office. 





NUBSE, A FRIEND, TRAINED AND EXPE- 
rienced, would like a ition for the winter, 
either private or institution. Fond of the countiy. Ref- 
o—ee from prominent Friends. Address No. 117, this 
Office. 


SRIEND WANTS POSITION AS COMPANION, 
caretaker, and reader with invalid or elderly lady. 
Experienced. Address No. 99, this Office. 


OTHER’S HELP WANTED.—A CAPABLE 

young woman in good health who has had some 

experience in the management of children, and who can 
sew. Address No. 109, INTELLIGENCER Office. 


PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and rte buildings. Terms, 
1.50 a day. Ad FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
treet, N. v, Washington, D. C. 


PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington, D. C. 
Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 
1920 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 








Attractive Home at Private Sale. 


A Farm of Fifty Acres, good Pageeremant, eight- 
room Brick House, new Barn, excellent water, plenty 
of fruit. Near borough of West Grove, on P. & B.C.R. 
Call on, or address, 
REBECCA P. PENNELL, 
Jennersville, Chester County, Pa. 


Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING AND SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
1420 Cuestnut Street, Poirapernia, Pa. 


(,EORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer 


14 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADA. 


SWARTHMORE IDYLLS. 


A book of verse by JOHN RussELL Hayes. 
With eight illustrations of Swarthmore scenes 
by Robert Shaw. Bound, 75 cents; paper, 
50 cents. 


Morgan Bunting 


Telephone 
1-42-25 D 





By the same author, 
THE BRANDYWINE. Second edition. 
With eight illustrations by Robert Shaw. 
Bound, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


THE OLD FASHIONED GARDEN. 
Bound, 80 cents. 


At Friends’ Book Association, Strawbridge 
& Clothier’s, and Wanamaker’s; and Wilming- 
ton and West Chester book stores. Or sent, 
pores on receipt of price, mailed to College 

k-Room, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE RANUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the STOCKHOL- 
DERS OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
will be held at Friends’ Meeting-house, Race 
and Fifteenth Streets, Philadelphia, Penna., on 
Third-day, Twelfth month 5, at 2 o'clock, p.m. 

ROBERT M. JANNEY, 
\ Clerks. 
ABBY W. MILLER, 


WM. D. YARNALL & CO. 
REAL ESTATE, CONVEYANCING 


City, West PHILADELPHIA, AND DELAWARE Co. 





Properties of Every Description Bought, 
Sold, Rented, or Exchanged. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED 
We have unusually good securities to offer. 


FIRE INSURANCE in Leading Companies. 


ARCHITECT 
Phone No. 9. 526 MAIN STREET, DARBY, PA. 





you are planning to have 
printed a 

CATALOGUE 

BOOKLET 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

CIRCULAR 


or any work designed to promote your 
business, let us give you an estimate. 


The Leeds & Biddle Co. 


1019-21 MARKET ST., 
PRINTING PHILADELPHIA. 


Many MOTHERS can testify to the VALUE of 


DELAVAU’S REMEDY 


AS A CURE FOR 
WHOOPING COUGH and CROUP, also for 
BRONCHITIS, BRONCHIAL CATARRH, 
and ORDINARY COUGHS. 


At Druacaists. 


Fruen’'s Whole Wheat Flour 


10 ib. Bags, 35 cents. 
Cases of 9 Bags, $2.75. 


Contains all the valuable nourishing properties of the 
two finest and richest wheats grown, without any of the 
indigestible, woody hull, which is removed. 

In ordinary flour 80 per cent. of that part of the grain 
that nourishes and builds up nerve, bone, and muscle is 
bolted out, and what principally remains produces heat 
and fat, but not strength and force. Weak bones, flabby 
muscles, and defective teeth and eyesight may often be 
caused by want of these elements bolted out of white 
flour. 

Fruen’s Whole Wheat Flour contains all this val- 
uable part of the grain without any of the indigestible 
woody fibre. 

Makes a delicious, sweet, light brown bread. 

A postal card will bring it. 


A. R. HILL, 21 S. Front St., Phila. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 
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Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 





118 South Fifteenth St. (4th door bel. Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Fhilad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 





Friends’ Book Association, $ 

OF PHILADELPHIA 

Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, q 

Blank Book Manufacturers, rf 

Engravers, and Printers, ¥ 

+ Artists’ Materials, ; 

Kindergarten, School Supplies. § 

y Everything relating to the Kinder- 
garten and School. 


S. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 








Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in), 
URPLUs, pes aweneens — 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS,........ 
Interest aliowed on Deposits. 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
rage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
>. 
DIRECTORS 
Nicnoras Brice, Epvwarp S. Savres, 
Spencer M. Janney, T. Botton Winpenny, 
S. Davis PaGe, E.twoop Brecker 
— R. Ruoaps, Epwin S. Dixon, 
oun F. Lewts, Warren G. Grirrita, 
Tomas R Samvuget Bancrort, Jr, 
Cras. S Epwarp G. McCo.uitn, 
Avrrep I. Puiwuips. 
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SHOTS AT RANDOM, 


A Book of Poems, 
By Howell Stroud England. 
To be had at all booksellers. Price one dollar. 
J.S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York City, 1899. 















Poems which are far above the average. They are those 
of Howell S. England, and are of true literary value. 
One finds no halting rhythm or faulty rhymes in it. The 
poems are strong, and Mr. England shows that he has 
true poetic feeling, and the ability of expressing that 
feeling in an intelligent manner, and so as to impress 
others with the same emotions that stirred his own 
breast— Omaha World-Herald. 








IN PRESS.—Ready about 11th mo. 2oth. 
“Personal Reminiscences of 
Anti-Slavery and Other 
Reforms and Reformers,” 
By AARON M. POWELL. 
- pleted by his sister, Elizabeth Powell Bond, and 
is published by his widow, Anna Rice Powell. 


It contains reminiscences of the leading Anti-Slavery 
Advocate, William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria Child, John G. Whittier, 
and other reformers. It will have especial interest for 
Friends, and all interested in Philanthropic Work, and 
will be of peculiar value tothe young. The author had 
repeatedly said that he intended this book to be his 
“legacy to the youag people.’” The volume contains 
sever il portraits and cuts of letters not heretofore pub- 


lished. 
Price, $2.00; by Mail, $2.20. 


Orders will be received by Mary Travilla, West 
Chester, Pa.; Prof. \W.1, Hull, Swarthmore, Pa.; Isaac 
Roberts, Conshohocken, Pa, and by the /udlisher, 
Anna Rice Powell, Plainficld, N. J. 





HIS volume, which was left unfinished by the 
author at the time of his death, has been com- 


FOR SALE BY 


Friends’ Book Association, Philadelphia. 


6 Spring Garden St., 
CAROLINE RAU, Pitt scpia 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 
REMOVED. 


Lizzie J. Lampert, Millinery, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 








JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


_c<. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ovrices : | Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


THE PENNHURST, _—Openaill the year 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 
The house has every convenience, includin ectric 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam lone, etc. 

Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 
‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Env or TEnneSSEE Ave. 

Atlantic oy. ae 

Enlarged, remodelled, steam heat, electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 

Carpenters, Burtpers, AND ConTRACTORS. 

1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
‘enene Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 

Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 

CHARLES BURTON, 

Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, 
Our prices are the lowest, our 


’ 
Hamecomns’. Ti.Pas ans eneten cod 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
& price catalogue fer comparison ? 
No liquors or other offensive 
resorted to. 1311 








} Philadelphia, Pa. 


or methods 
St., Phila. 





J. S. Ogilvie & Co., have published -a volume of 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


Offices Removed. 





The offices of FRienps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER have been removed to 
rooms on the second floor of the 
new Building of Young Friends’ 
Association, at 


N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartTHMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princifai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 


fateensy a Lae guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 
OSEPH S. WALTON, a le 
CRNA w. SPEAKMAN, } Principals. 


Circulars on application. 


For Boarpinc anp Day Purits or Born Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students pre for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
or business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 








Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
sountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 
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"Established 1844. \ 
The Journal, 1873. 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XLVII. 

No man knoweth justification but as he knoweth it 
wrought within from Christ. None sees Christ | 
the one offering but with the light which cometh from 
him. GEORGE Fox. 


Citation from his doctrinal writings. 


See Janney’s Fox, | 
P- 433- 


HE WHO FOR LOVE. 


HE who for love has undergone 
The worst that can befall, 
Is happier thousandfold than one 
Who never loved at all. 
A grace within his soul has reigned 
Which nothing else can bring ;— 
Thank God for all that I have gained 
By that high suffering ! 
—Richard Monckton Milnes. 


EXCURSION DAYS IN ENGLAND. 


III. 
STOKE POGES AND JORDANS. 
Many Americans go every year to Stoke Poges and 
Jordans—to the former because it is identified with | 
the Penn family, and with Gray and his immortal 
Elegy ; to the latter because it is the burial-place of | 
the Founder of Pennsylvania. 

Very near the close of the Sixth month, namely | 
on the 26th thereof, nine of us from Philadelphia and 
its neighborhood made the visit to these places. We 
went out from London to Slough, on the Great 
Western road, eighteen miles from Paddington station, 
and we got a conveyance there for the day’s sight- 
seeing. This is the ordinary plan, but I would say at 
this point that for those who desire to see Jordans 
and the several places of interest in its neighborhood 
connected with William Penn, Milton, Isaac Pening- 
ton, and Thomas Ellwood, it would be better to visit 
these from Rickmansworth, on the Metropolitan rail- 
way, leaving Stoke Poges and its neighborhood for a 
separate excursion, from Slough. 

However, we tried to see both neighborhoods in 
one trip, and partly succeeded. Leaving Slough 
about | p. m., after a luncheon of the most uncon- 
ventional character, we drove to Stoke Poges church. 
Here Gray is buried, and his mother. Her epitaph | 
was composed by the poet himself, but there is noth- 
ing whatever referring to him. There is a large, 
oblong brick tomb, outside the east end of the church, 
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| walk around the old manor-house near by. 
| partly pulled down a century ago, but a portion 





covered by a flat stone, upon which may be traced 
this epitaph : 


Volume LVI. 
{ Number 47. 


Beside her friend and sister 
Here sleep the remains of 
DOROTHY GRAY, 
Widow, 
The careful, tender mother 
Of many children, one of whom alone 
Had the misfortune to survive her. 
She died March 11, 1753, 
Aged 72. 
Eighteen years later than his mother Gray himself 
was buried under this stone. ‘‘ The friend and sister’”’ 


| was his aunt, Mrs. Rogers, who made the home for 


him when he came to Stoke Poges ; her house is near 
by, as we approach Stoke Common, its red walls 
almost hidden by thick laurels behind a high hedge. 

We went into the little church, of course. It is 
itself very quaint and simple. Its ‘ivy-mantled 
tower ’”’ stands out against the “ rugged elms”’ and 
“the yew-tree shade.”’ At one side, within, is a brass 
tablet, giving the names of the Penn Family who are 
buried in the vault beneath: Thomas Penn (son ot 
our Founder), his wife, Lady Juliana, and their chil- 
dren and grand children. Near the tablet is the 
large pew, really a railed-off apartment, devoted to 
the family of the “lords of the manor’’—the Penn 
family in their time, until they sold Stoke Park, about 


| 1849, and at present Wilberforce Bryant, of the great 


watch manufacturing firm of Bryant and May, of 
London, who has been for some years the owner 
of Stoke Park. 

Dr. Hull read the Elegy for us, under the shade 
of the old yew tree. We had been inside the church, 


| had stood by Gray’s tomb, had filled ourselves with 


the spirit of the place; then we went for a hasty 
It was 


remains, heavily draped with ivy. This portion was 
built by Henry, Earl of Huntingdon, in 1555, and 
you may see the date cut in the stone over the arched 
doorway. Here Sir Edward Coke, the great lawyer 
and judge, lived many years, here he entertained 
Queen Elizabeth, here, in the troublous times of the 
Civil War, Cromwell’s soldiers had Charles the First 
in confinement for a while. Gray refers to the house 
in his humorous, but rather tedious poem—never in- 
tended to be made much of; nothing comparable to 
the “ Elegy,”—called “A Long Story.” Thomas 


| Penn bought the place, with the manor-land that be- 


longed to it, in 1760, and lived here (when not at his 
town house), until his death in 1775. It was his son 
John, the bachelor, the poet, the rather odd fish, but 
kindly man (who built ‘ Solitude,” the little house in 
Fairmount Park), that tore down most of the old 
manor-house, about 1790, and built the mansion at 
Stoke Park, near by. He erected, too, the monu- 
mental pillar to Sir Edward Coke, and the cenotaph 
to Gray, which stand in the Park near the church. 
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We looked across the beautiful grounds toward 
the great house. The pretty arched bridge over the 
little stream showed under the trees. A flock of 
deer, very tame, were feeding. I had a letter in my 
pocket from W. Bryant, permitting me and friends 


to inspect Stoke Park, but we dared not tarry longer. 


The afternoon was passing and we had much to do. 
We resumed our places in the wagonette and set off. 
The day was very pleasant. The sun beamed down, 
—just a little more ardently than we cared for, but 
not too much so for the hay that lay in the fields. 
Flowers were everywhere in bloom; in the wheat- 
fields were thousands of scarlet poppies. This part 
of Bucks is famed for its rural beauty. Around 
London in many miles you could not take a trip 
more charming than through the region between 
Slough and Rickmansworth,—about eighteen miles. 

We drove somewhat out of our way in order to 


pass through the great grove, Burnham Beeches. It 
is now owned, 


I believe, by 
the city of Lon- 
don, and so will 
remain a public 
possession. 
‘The trees are 
curious,— nay, 
they are won- 
derful,—soold, 
so large,so 
gnarled, so 
wide-spreading 
We droveslow- 
ly through, and 
picked out the 
road to Bea- 
consfield, reach 
ing that village at last; it had seemed for a time 
to elude us. 

From Beaconsfield you go north by east to seek 
the quiet, retired spot where Penn is buried. The 
road becomes more hilly ; though indeed there had 
already been one or two hills south of Beaconsfield, 
where, with the driver’s approval, we got down and 
walked. We asked the way repeatedly, and now to 
some effect, for we found persons who knew where 
Jordans was. Its location was unknown to our 
driver, and indeed is unfamiliar to dwellers generally, 
only afew miles away. I met many English Friends 
who confessed they had never been there. The fact 
is that in England William Penn is not so tall a figure 
as his father; an admiral there overtops a Quaker, 
any day, even if he was not a first-class admiral, and 
the Quaker was the founder of a great state. 

The afternoon was drawing on when we reached 
the place where two wooded lanes fork, and in the 
point lies the old meeting-house and its burial ground. 
If we confine our thought to the idea that the dead 
are sleeping, here is indeed a fit place for slumber. 
The lanes are narrow, and lined with hedges, there 
are fine old trees, there are birds and squirrels, in 
patches of meadow land there was a gentle and 
silent mower pensively at work at the grass. We 


‘* STOKE PARK,”’ 


drove up to the gate and alighted. Pictures of the 
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BUILT BY JOHN PENN, 1790. 





old house have made it familiar to most Friends. 
Part of it is the meeting-house, part the dwelling of 


the care-takers. A little gate opens into the grave- 
yard, and there, in a group are the stones that mark 
the remains of William Penn, his two wives, and ten 
of his fourteen children. Near by is gentle Thomas 
Ellwood and his Mary. The enclosure is grassy, not 
neglected, and yet not so well kept as one would 
like. Hundreds of Friends, notable in their day, 
left here their earthly frame and garment, now 
reposing without stone or mark. 

We went into the meeting-house and sat on the old 
benches. We gathered, by permission, a flower or 
two from the borders which the woman caretaker had 
planted and watched,—and about which she had-a 
just pride, for she assured us that there were few 
when she came. It was quite time, now, for England’s 
five o’clock tea, and we hunted out from baskets and 
pockets everything eatable, saying, however, that we 
should stop at 
Beacon s field 
for refreshment 
as we went 
back. We had 
written our 
names in the 
register,—y ou 
do that over 
and over again, 
in England, 
commonly with 
a sixpence in 
company,— 
had takena 
parting glance 
at the quaint, 
interesting, 
charming, old place, then said farewell to our friendly 
caretaker, and near the time for an American tea we 
drove off southward toward Slough, abandoning the 
visit to Chalfont St. Giles and Milton’s Cottage. We 
did stop at the inn in Beaconsfield, and some of us 
drank there, which we had no sooner done than we 
regretted, for though the drink was strictly non-alco- 
holic, it had practically no other merit, and was warm 
beside. There is very little ice in England, in 
summer. H. M. J. 


THE summer vanishes, but soon shall come 

The glad, young days of yet another year. 

So do not mourn the passing of a joy, 

But rather wait the coming of a good, 

And know God never takes a gift away 

But he sends other gifts to take its place. 

~— Marianne Farningham. 
d~€ 
LET us set our affection on things above, not on 

things on the earth ; for, you see, a life spent in brush- 
ing clothes and washing crockery and sweeping 
floors,—a life which the proud of earth would have 
treated as the dust under their feet ; a life spent at 
the clerk’s desk ; a life spent in the narrow shop ; a life 
spent in the laborer’s hut,—may yet be a life so en- 
nobled by God’s loving mercy that for the sake of it 
a king might gladly yield his crown.—-.Canon Farrar. 
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RE LIGION OF THE SOUTHERN NEGROES. 
From an address by Booker T. Washington, at Washington, D. C., 

Tenth month, 1899. Report in Christian Register, Boston. 

A FEW days ago I was in Montgomery, Ala., and I 
found an organization composed of the colored min- 
isters of that city ; and it was exerting such an influ- 
ence that it was impossible for a minister who was 
immoral in his daily life to get recognition in that 
city. It was impossible for any of those miserable 
men to pass as ministers. I found public sentiment 
in favor of a better ministry. I went to Birmingham, 
and I found an organization of a similar character. 
These ministers’ unions are not only leading the col- 
ored people into more practical and higher religious 
life, but in many cases they are encouraging the 
people to go into business and to teach their children 
trades. 

The negro is also beginning to apply his religion 
to the solution of the race problem which has so long 
vexed and tried 
our souls. He is 
becoming more 
liberal_—to look 
at things from a 
Christian stand- 
point. He is not 
only becoming 
more liberal in 
church creeds, 
but he is becom- 
ing more liberal 
toward the South- 
ern white man; 
and the ne egro 
ministersina 
large measure are 
leading off in ef- 
forts that are tend- 
ing more and 
more to bring the 
two races together 
in all matters that pertain to their mutual welfare. The 
negro minister who once had a hold upon the people 
by merely abusing the Southern white man is now 


THE GRAVESTONES AT JORDANS BURIAL-GROUND. 


| quire every student to provide a tooth-brush, and, 


fast losing ground; and throughout the South an | 


educated, liberal, high-toned set of ministers are fast 
appearing, who are willing to disregard race, color, 
and previous condition, in order that they may hon- 


estly and bravely do the thing which will bring peace | 


and prosperity to the whole people, 
race and color. 

We are learning to apply our religion in a way 
that we have never done before. A few days before I 
left Tuskegee I saw a colored man going to camp- 
meeting ; and he had his whole family in a wagon 
which was drawn by two mules. I said to him, 
‘Going to camp-meeting?” ‘ Yes,” he answered, 
‘I belong to that camp-meeting. I knows you think 
I’se too poor to go, but I’m going. I tell you what, 
I’ve bought a house and I’ve paid for it; 
going to camp-meeting. 


regardless of 


I’ve got no mortgage on 


my crop, and I’ve got a right to go to camp-meeting. | 


I’ve paid for this wagon that I’m going to camp- 
meeting in; and these dresses that the women have 


and I’m | 





got on, I’ve paid for iia and I’m going to camp- 
meeting, Mr. Washington. You see them two mules ; 
no white man owns them. I done buy them myself. 
I've got the night to go to camp-meeting, Mr. Wash- 
ington. Get up, June, get up, Joe, we are going to 
camp-meeting.”” That is the way we are learning to 
apply religion; and when a man gets to that point, 
he has a right to go to camp-meeting and enjoy his 
religion. But it is mighty hard to enjoy it in a 
wretched house, when it is cold in winter and when it 
is hot in summer. It is hard to be a Christian under 
such circumstances. 

At Tuskegee, in connection with our other train- 
ing, we have a Bible training school, where we recog- 
nize no sects. We have representatives of at least 
eleven different denominations, and the question of 
sect never comes in discussion. We not only teach 
the Bible, but, what is equally important, we have an 
understanding that each individual who comes must 
work, not only 
with his brains, 
but with his 
hands. He must 
learn to work, so 
that when he goes 
out into the rural 
districts, where 
they can pay him 
only from five to 
ten dollarsa 
month, he can 
help himself. We 
teach them that 
they must buy 
their land and 
plant it, and keep 
out of debt, and 
lay a foundation 
for improving the 
moral condition 
of the South. 

. We make a great deal of the gospel of the tooth- 
brush, as Gen. Armstrong used to call it. We re- 


when we inspect the rooms, we look after these ; and, 
when we get to the point where the student is willing 
to buy a second and a third brush of his own motion, 
we feel safe about the salvation of that individual, for 
we have never seen it fail. 

A few weeks ago I was in a district not far from 


| Tuskegee, and I visited one of these colored pastors. 


He had a church, a Sunday-school, fifty acres of land, 
and a comfortable house. He was raising corn and 
potatoes, and quite independent, so far as material 
circumstances were concerned. I wenttothe church, 
and heard him preach what is called in the South 
‘plain doctrine.”” He had the advantage that he 
could preach what he believed, for he could support 
himself if the people did not like his plain doctrine. 
In Birmingham I found another, a graduate from 
this Bible school ; and I saw him doing missionary 
work. I went into a cabin where I saw him take a 
scrubbing-brush and a bucket of water, and show 
them how to clean the floor. When a man can put 





his religion into scrubbing a floor, I think we are get- 
ting on pretty well, don’t you ? 

Naturally, during the days of slavery, by reason 
of circumstances, the next world was emphasized. In 
his religious meetings the negro was prevented from 
discussing many points of practical religion which 
pertained to this world. Those who were his spir- 
itual guides in those days found it more convenient 
to talk about heaven than earth, so that we need not 
be surprised if to-day, in his meetings, it is the negro’s 
feelings which are worked upon largely, and it is the 
description of the glories of heaven that occupy most 
of the time in his religious exercises. 

I was in a church where for an hour the burden 
of the minister’s talk was to get religion and give up 
the world. I happened to be familiar with the cir- 
cumstances of most of the people in that church ; and 
I called him aside, and said : ‘*‘ When you told those 
people to get religion, I agreed with you; but I 
hardly agreed when you said give up the world. 
There aren’t two of them who own any land, not more 
than five or six who own their mules. They are all 
in debt. Most of them mortgage their crops and get 
on without fit food or clothing. My good friend, it 
seems to me that your congregation has given up 
about everything that it could give up. So why do 
you tell them to give up the world? That is not 
what our people need to learn. They need to get re- 


ligion and get the world, and mix religion in with the 
world ; and, in proportion as they do that, their relig- 


ion will help them in the every-day affairs of life.” 
And, wherever strong, educated ministers have gone 
into the South, they preach a gospel good not only 
for the next world, but one good for this world. 

We are learning in the South to use our religion 
in a way that it has never been used there before, and 
the white man is also beginning to use his religion in 
working out affairs in the South. A few days ago I 
attended a most interesting convention; and I saw 
there white men born in the South, former slavehold- 
ers, put themselves on record to the effect that hence- 
forth they would give a larger proportion of their 
money, time, and strength to the lifting up of the 
black men at their doors. Of the $544,000 which 
had been contributed by the churches to educate men 
and women in Africa and Japan and China, only 
$23,000 was given to educate the black men at their 
door. They were frank enough to say that they had 
made a mistake, and to promise that more should be 
done for the negroes of the South. 

It is the negroes faith in religion that has made 
him patient and God-fearing through all the trials in 
which we have been compelled to live, especially 
since we got our freedom. He has faith in God and 
in the justice of his cause, and this faith will never 
forsake us. 


My first wish is to see this plague to mankind 
[war] banished from the earth, and the sons and 
daughters of this world employed-in more pleasing 
and innocent amusements than in preparing imple- 
ments and exercising them for the destruction of man- 
kind.— George Washington. 
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NO FREEDOM WITHOUT CO 
Sunday >chool Times. 

Liserty is impossible without limitations. Order 
cannot exist unless under regulations, although chaos 
and confusion can. This is a truth alike applicable 
in the realm of matter and of mind. It is true of all 
mechanical forces on the one hand, and of the most 
formal and conventional, or the most natural and un- 
studied intellectual processes on the other hand. In 
no sphere is there freedom without constraint. 

In so simple a matter as having the current of a 
brook or a river run down hill, or of letting its waters 
be dashed or sprayed against the upright wall of a 
burning building, the guiding banks must keep the 
stream within bounds as its waters go, lest they 
wander off in an aimless search ; and the constraining 
hose or pipe must confine the waters as they rise to 
their destination, or they will fail to do their best 
work, or any other. Not evena pile of dirt or a heap 
of sand can be raised many feet without a careful re- 
gard to the law of gravitation, and to the principles 
of mathematical proportion, as their substance rises 
above the base. There is no freedom in any such 
sphere without constraint. 

However independent or original an artist of any 
kind may be, as musician, poet, painter, or sculptor, 
he must conform his work to the basal laws of his 
art, the laws of tone and sound, of measure, harmony, 
and rhythm, of color and form, or fail of securing true 
beauty and symmetry, with their power over the 
human eye and ear. He who indulges most felic- 
itously and daringly in spontaneity of artistic creation 
is always one who most positively recognizes and is 
bound—instinctively, as it were—by the permanent 
and never-varying laws which underlie all good work 
in the realm in which he labors. In his sphere, as in 
every other, there is no freedom without constraint. 

In affections, morals, and daily conduct, the best 
disposed man must recognize the binding force of 
fundamental laws, however he may be free in an ab- 
solute freedom over and beyond their bounds. No 
man can love his brother man on earth as he ought 
to, unless he first loves his Father in heaven as above 
his brother man. A man cannot keep the Second 
Commandment properly without recognizing the First 
Commandment as preceding the Second. Even the 
love which is the fulfilling of all law must first extend 
to the utmost bounds of the law itself in order to 
overflow those bounds and go beyond. 

A man must love at least one person more than 
others,—love parent or child, wife, husband, or friend, 
with a unique and distinctive love—before there is 
any meaning or reality in his claim to love everybody 
as he should. There is no such thing as counting 
every day and all times alike for God, for country, for 
family, for worship, for business, for recreation, un- 
less a man has some special time for each and every 
one of those interests, which for the present has pre- 
dominance over all others. No man could be free to 
give more than the lowest proper demand of duty on his 
time or possessions,according as God had prospered him 
if he had no well-defined idea of what was the lowest 
proper demand of duty in proportion to his prosperity. 





Freedom to eat, to sleep, to work aright, is never 
in utter disregard of times and seasons and rules and 
regulations. On the contrary, it has to be such 
hearty and spontaneous regard to them all as to con- 
form to them without an effort, and without even a 
conscious thought that they are a bound or a limit. 
Freedom within proper constraints is the freedom in 
which the true athlete, or artist, or saint does his 
best work, and does it without any sense of being held 
in bondage or limitations. 

One of Dr. Bushnell’s great sermons is entitled 
‘Routine Service Indispensable.” It is from the 
text, ‘‘ Give us this day our daily bread.”” In that ser- 
mon he lays down as a “ great law of practical Chris- 
tian living that we need to keep fixed times, or ap- 
pointed rounds of observance, as truly as to be in holy 
impulse ; to have prescribed periods in duty as truly 
as to have a spirit of duty ; to be in the drill of ob- 
servance as well as in the liberty of faith.” 

He reminds us that the very world we live in is a 
world of routine; that “the days and years, the 
moons and tides, the mornings and_ evenings, 
the eclipses and wandering comets, have their 
times exactly set and their rounds exactly mea- 
sured. We can even make up their almanac for 
the most distant ages and cycles.’’ And he sug- 
gests the question to those: who undervalue routine in 
religion, that, ‘‘ if the world itself, apart from its fixed 
rounds, or prescribed times, were only an uninhabit-. 
able chaos, what greater value is there likely to be, in 
their own acts and doings, when there is no fixed time 
in doing anything ?”’ 

Because liberty is under law, and not without law ; 
because there is no freedom without constraint ; be- 
cause there is no spontaneity except within the bounds 
of necessity ; because God has ordained routine as a 
privilege and a duty in every realm of his universe of 
which we have either knowledge or suggestion,—let 
us rejoice in the privilege of being ever under the law 
of love, and under love as a law, in the love of Christ, 
which constrains all who have freedom in him. 


PASSING OF FRIENDLY INTERCOURSE. 
The Friend, Philadelphia. 


A New ENGLAND correspondent regrets the transfer- 
ring of a Meeting on Ministry and Oversight from the 
day before the Quarterly Meeting to the morning of 
the Quarterly Meeting itself. This arrangement is 
for the sake of allowing attenders of both meetings to 
go and come by railway train on the same day. The 
regret expressed was for the loss of ‘‘the social part, 
the mingling together which we enjoyed as we went 
with our parents to the homes. This meant a great 
deal, and was a privilege this generation cannot real- 
ize. It kept our meetings on a higher plane than the 
conferences of other churches to which we are 
coming.”’ 

The modern curtailment of time for attending our 
monthly and quarterly meetings is accompanied by a 
lessening of interest in membership and of the virtue 
of hospitality. The former practice of parents of 
taking children with them in their carriages on a day’s 
or a half-day’s drive to monthly or quarterly meet- 
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ings, lodging one or two nights at a Friend’s house, 
enlarging our social acquaintance in various neigh- 
borhoods of Friends, broadening and deepening our 
interest in the whole Society and mankind in general, 
opening up ways of our reciprocating hospitalities 
when our turn should come for entertaining Friends, 
was something of a liberal education in itself. But 
when there was added to this intercourse and enlarg- 
ing of heart and mind, an attendance upon the sol- 
emnities and business of the Church which brought 
us together, an interest in the affairs of Truth was 
slowly but surely built up in the youthful mind, and a 
regular habit of attending our meetings for Discipline 
confirmed, which, in mature life, we would not, if we 
could, depart from. So a succession of those who 
love the right order of the affairs of our goodly her- 
itage was trained for the service of their day. It is 
now growing harder and harder to find such a suc- 
cession from the ranks of those who have not been 
brought up to join their parents in the attendance of 
all their Meetings for Discipline. We know of none 
who did not accompany their parents on these monthly 
and quarterly meeting excursions from home who 
have turned out to be helpers, to say nothing of mem- 
bers, of our Religious Society. But the privileges of 
extended intercourse of neighborhood with neighbor- 
hood in mutual visiting on account of these meetings 
was one of the most winning inducements to our early 
interest in Friends and what they stood for, and a 
gracious preparation for that deeper interest which, 
later on, needs not such entertainment. 

Where are the helpers to conduct the affairs of 
our Meetings for Discipline to come from, except from 
among the attenders of those meetings? And who 
are likely to be the attenders, except such as are 
habituated to it from their youth ? Our schools seem 
to bind our children away from Meetings for Disci- 
pline and to be raising up a generation unacquainted 
with them, and likely to be as absent during business 
lite as we have trained them to be during school life. 
The present writer now thanks his parents for taking 
their children out of school to attend, during the 
proper hours, our mid-week Meetings for Worship 
and Discipline. The places of the schoolmates who 
laughed at them for this have long since been un- 
known in our Religious Society. 

A departure from former simplicity, and an enter- 
ing upon the slavery to modern standards of living, 
seem to keep the faces of heads of families too close 
to the grindstone of daily toil, or to place the control 
of their time too much in employers’ hands, to main- 
tain their ancient liberties and privileges incident to 
well-rounded membership. And the multiplication 
of modern conveniences for hospitality seems to leave 
all the less room for hospitality itself. So that a So- 
ciety with the spirit of Society, or of being ‘‘ members 
one of another,”’ starved out by the world, would have 
only to blame every beginning of leaving its first love, 
who has so clearly prescribed his remedy in these 
words, ‘‘ If ye walk in the light as He is in the light, 
ye have fellowship one with another.” 


FaIrtH is all too ready to fix itself in form.—Dr. 
W. T. Davison. 
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Intelli- 


ONLY ONE RIGHT STANDPOINT. 
Upon questions which involve right and wrong there 
is not permitted to the conscientious man a freedom 
of opinion. There may be two sides to such ques- 
tions, but there is only one right side. It is not al- 
lowable to plead that the wrong side is seen from our 
point of view, for only that stand-point which brings 
the right into view can properly be taken. 

Perhaps this seems like commonplace, the stating 
of what no one denies. But it must be easily seen by 
any careful observer that strict adherence to the right 
is not very common,—that, on the contrary, most of 
those who profess truth in the abstract are apt, after 
laying down their principles, to begin a qualifying 
clause with a “ but.”” Every one should be strictly 
honest—but it is found very difficult. No one should 
wander from the straight path—but the straight path, 
being narrow, is tiresome walking. In the abstract, 
it is right, no doubt, to live in peace—but, of course, 
there are times when you cannot. 

There is one view-point for a consistent Friend, 
and only one. The fathers and mothers of the So- 
They did not “ baulk their 
The principles which they laid down 
they adhered to, in fair weather and in bad weather, 
in good times, and in evil times. 


ciety long ago defined it. 
testimony.” 


Many of them suf- 
fered loss of liberty, of property, and even of life, be- 
cause they were steadfast and resolute in looking at 
things from the standpoint of the Christian, and be- 
cause having so looked at them they would not depart 
from the course which they saw plainly opened. They 
were not people to hold a principle, and yet adopt an 
inconsistent line of action. They regarded honesty 
and justice as meaning honesty and justice,—no more, 
no less. To the pleader for something different, who 
proposed in general terms to do right, andthen weak- 
ened his proposal with a éu¢, they would have answered 
in the words of the old writer, ‘‘ But me no buts.” 
The inheritance which Friends have from the olden 
time is expressed, and on the whole well expressed, 
in the codes of Discipline which survive as our rules 
of action, and which are measurably, but less fully 
than they deserve to be, remembered and regarded. 


The Discipline touches life at many points. It em- 


| bodies the strivings of many years, by many consci- 


entious men and women, to define a righteous course. 
As we have it now, though it may not always employ 
the quaint language of directness that was used a 
century and a half ago, it still does not fail to make 
clear that of those who claim to be Friends there is 
required a simple, plain, and persevering adhesion to 
the path of truth. 

As a matter of fact, the Discipline of Friends, if 
the majority of the world would join in its support, 
would practically cure the ills under which the chil- 
dren of men suffer. The simple adoption of the prin- 
ciples of truth, and justice, and honesty, and temper- 
ance, and moderation, as these are laid down and de- 
fined in the codes of the Friends, would eradicate 
evils that now seem imbedded in the social structure, 
and for which all sorts of ineffective remedies are con- 
tinually proposed. It may be asked, why does not 
the world see this ? why is it that instead of persist- 
ency in wrong, instead of ‘‘ looking at things” from a 
standpoint which brings nothing but evil into view, 
mankind will not adopt the simple methods of the 
Golden Rule, the reasonable and straightforward road 
of right action? But these are old questions. Why 
is it that men, professing Christianity, do not follow 
Christ ?—this has been asked for almost two thousand 
years, and remains unanswered. 


Wuat is religion? In one of his lectures at 
the Birmingham Summer School, Dr. W. T. Davison 
(Wesleyan Methodist), said: ‘“‘ The pith and core of 
religion lies in the relation of the soul of man to the 
living God.” . 

In his paper, ‘‘ Education and Religion,” recently 
published in the INTELLIGENCER, John William Gra- 
ham says: “I am taking religion to mean a con- 
sciousness of the presence of God in daily life, and 
consequently the performance of the details of labor 
and pleasure, and the waging of the struggle with 
temptation, as in the Great Taskmaster’s eye.” 

In an essay, “‘ The Meeting for Worship,” pub- 
lished in 1897,the writer, one of the editors of this 
paper, says: “ Religion is individual. In the last 
analysis, divested of outward and unessential things, 
religion is the aspiration and the endeavor of the in- 
dividual soul to grow toward God.” 

OnE chief object of the ‘‘Summer School’’ movement, 
observes the British Friend, ‘‘ is to substitute reverent inquiry 
for dogmatic assertion.’’ This is an excellent description of 
such Scripture study, and one well worthy of respect. The 
world has been largely ruled by dogmatic assertion, each 
new generation taking up and emphasizing, without further 
evidence, what a previous one had declared. And when we 
recall that dogmatic conclusions were in many cases the out- 
come originally, not so much of spiritual illumination as of 





civil policy, or diplomatic demand, the case is all the more 
plain. Reverent inquiry is much needed ; add to your faith 
virtue, and to virtue knowledge, is the advice in the epistle 
of Peter. 


BIRTHS. 
HUTCHINSON.—At Plainfield, N. J., Eleventh month 4, 
1899, to Edward D. and Sadie Conrow Hutchinson, a son, 
who is named Arthur. 


STUBBS.—Ninth month 13, 1899, at Delta, Pa., to 
Lewis Kirk and Sophia Hodgson Stubbs, a son, who is named 
Thomas Hodgson. 

WALTON.—In Philadelphia, Eleventh month 5, 1899, to 
Benjamin and Emma T. Walton, twin children, who have 
been named Jane Kirkbride Walton and Brewer Gehly 
Walton. 


MARRIAGES. 
HODGKIN—WILSON.—At Bull street Friends’ meeting- 
house, Birmingham, England, Eighth month 29, 1899, 
Thomas Edward Hodgkin, eldest son of Thomas Hodgkin, 
of Barmoor, Northumberland, and Catharine, eldest daughter 
of John Edward Wilson, of Wyddrington, Edgbaston, Bir- 
mingham. 


DEATHS. 

ABBOTT.—At Gainesville, Fla., Eleventh month 12, 
1899, Samuel Abbott, in his 49th year, of Salem, N. J. 

BEAN.—On Tenth month 31, 1899, at College Park, San 
José, Cal., Elizabeth Bean, aged 97 years. She was born in 
New Hampshire, Tenth month 3, 1802. 

With an unusual retention of bodily and mental vigor, she 
continued her daily round of duty, and of loving service to 
those around her, and her constant attendance of meetings for 
worship, until her last illness, in Sixth month last. 

Since then the months of weary waiting, and the many 
days and nights of suffering have been borne with meek sub- 
mission and patience, while longing to be taken to her 
Heavenly home. Her convictions had long been strongly 
grounded in the spiritual verities of the Gospel of Christ, and 
her faith and hope wavered not in the last conflicts. 

When she heard the words of the Psalmist repeated : 
‘* Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil, for Thou art with me,’’ she atonce added, 
‘* Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me.”’ 

In a full age, rounded to completeness, she is gathered 
‘*as a shock of corn cometh in, in his season.’’ ‘‘ Her chil- 
dren rise up and call her blessed."’ Ls 


BEDELL.—At Manhasset, Long Island, Eleventh month 
8, 1899, Jay Sands Bedell, of Clinton Corners, N. Y., in his 
30th year, son of William and the late Mary E. Bedell. 

Interment at Manhasset, Long Island. 

DUTTON.—At the residence of her brother, Rowland J. 
Dutton, Burlington, N. J., Eleventh month 17, 1899, Sarah 
J. Dutton, aged 70 years. 

HALLOWELL.—In Philadelphia, Eleventh month 15, 
1899, Hannah Penrose, widow of Morris Longstreth Hal- 
lowell, in her 88th year ; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia. 

HAWKINS.—On Second-day, Eleventh month 13, 1899, 
Mary Lamb, wife of Edwin R. Hawkins, and daughter of the 
late Isaac Pierson Mein ; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia. 

HILLES.—At his residence, Wilmington, Del. 
month 15, 1899, Eli Hilles, aged 73 years. 

LIPPINCOTT.—In Philadelphia, suddenly, 
month 13, 1899, Edward W. Lippincott, aged 52 
of Aaron and Ann W. Lippincott, 
Meeting, N. J. 

Interment at Woodstown, N. J. 

LEAR.—Eleventh month 13, 1899, at the home of George 
and Isabella P. Russell, Merchantville, N. J., Harvey P. 
Lear, in his 24th year. Interment at Malvern, Pa. 


, Eleventh 


Eleventh 
years, son 
of Pilesgrove Monthly 
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Eighth month 8, 
a member of Camden 


LONTON.—At lide: Delaware, 
1899, Sarah Lonton, aged 94 years ; 
Monthly Meeting. 

She was the daughter of John and Jane Nock Woodall, of 
Kent county, Delaware, and wife of Joseph Lonton. She 
possessed a cheerful and contented mind, and ‘ loved her 
neighbor.’’ She retained her intellectual faculties until the 
close of her long life, and was ready and willing to ne the 
summons to come up higher. 


MARTIN.—Eleventh month 14, 1899, H. Fairlamb, son 
of Howard S. and Ida H. Martin, Kimbleville, Chester 
county, Pa., aged 8 months and 1 week. 

MARTIN.—At Bristol Pa., of lockjaw, Eleventh month 
14, 1899, Alice D., wife of Dr. William Martin, and daughter 
of John C. Maule, in her 29th year. 

MATLACK.—In West Philadelphia, Eleventh month 14, 
1899, George W. Matlack, son of the late Nathan and Lydia 
Matlack, in his 73d year. 

SMITH.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Charles E. 
Hires, Merion, Pa., Eleventh month 17, 1899, Rebecca J., 
widow of Charles Sheppard Smith, aged 77 years, 3 days; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

She was the mother of the late Edgar K. Smith, whose 
early death cut short a life of much promise, and Ganghine of 
the late Andrew D. and Rebecca D. Keyser. 


SMITH.—Eleventh month 16, 1899, Ann J. Smith, late 
of 725 North Seventh street, Philadelphia; a granddaughter 
of Nathan Allen Smith, an esteemed minister among Friends, 
long since deceased. 

Interment at Fair Hill Friends’ ground, Philadelphia. 


THOMPSON.—At her home in Coudersport, Potter 
county, Pa., Eleventh month 8, 1899, Cora Mann Thompson, 
wife of M. S. Thompson, and daughter of the late John S. 
and Mary W. Mann, the latter of whom died in First month 
last. 

WEBSTER.—In West Chester, Pa., Third-day, Eleventh 
month 14, 1899, Catharine S., widow of William Webster, in 
her 79th year. Interment at Oakland Friends’ ground. 


WORTHINGTON.—At Mozart, the home of her brother, 
Eleventh month 2, 1899, Abbie L. Worthington, of Buck- 
ingham, Pa. Interment at ser sash agate Friends’ ground. 


- DOUKHOBOR REPORT. 


A FRIEND, S. J. P., of Landenberg, Pa., forwarding a col- 
lection made among members of Mill Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing, Del., says: ‘‘ This contribution has been collected 
through the efforts of an aged invalid, who has been confined 
to her room for many months.”’ 

We have sent $100 more to help pay for the supplies which 
are being sent from Philadelphia for the children and sick 
account, 

At the meeting of the London committee (‘‘ Meeting for 
Sufferings "’), on the 3d instant, John Bellows quoted a letter 
trom Joseph Storrs Fry, who said it was ‘‘ the purpose of our 
Heavenly Father to cast this burden upon Friends, not only 
to be a blessing to the Doukhobors, but also to be a great 
blessing to Friends.”’ 
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"’ FUND. 

$5.00 
2.00 
10.00 
16,25 


200.00 


os Hie. ascronysten Fee Vey 


J.C 
L. K. 
Sa . ‘ 

Members of Mill Creek, M. M.., 
Anna T. Jeanes, 


Del., 


$233.25 

Reported last week, 625.00 

$858.25 
Paid for sick, and children, 650.00 
Balance, . + $208.25 

This list of acknowledgments closes Third- day morning, 
21st instant. ; 

Please draw checks to the order of Howard M. Jenkins. 
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FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT 
No. 49.—TWELFTH MonrH 3. 
ISAIAH AND HEZEKIAH. 
GOLDEN TEext.—The Lord is my rock, and my fortress, and 
my deliverer ; my God, my strong rock, in Him 
will I trust.—Psalm xviii., 2. 
Scripture Reading, II. Kings, xix., 1-37. 
In the early days of his ministry Isaiah confined him- 
self to denunciation of the social and religious evils 
among his countrymen. But the national crisis of 
about 734 B. C., the time of the invasion of Judah by 
the northern alliance against Assyria, drew him ir- 
resistably into political life (Isaiah, Chapt. 7), and 
therefore he continued to take active part in public 
affairs. Though his efforts to prevent submission to 
Assyria had failed, and though the Jewish king had 
shown himself weak and unworthy, yet Isaiah turned 
to the future with that strong hopefulnegs especially 
characteristic of the Hebrew prophets. The near 
future should justify his policy and condemn that 
.of the king. ‘‘A young woman shall bear a son 
and . . before the boy knows how to refuse the 
evil and choose the good, the land of whose two 
kings thou art sore afraid, shall be unpeopled”’ 
(Isaiah, vii., 14 and 16—Polychrome Bible trans.). 
The Assyrians called in for help shall deal out 
destruction : “they will all come and settle in the 
ravines between the steep heights, and in the clefts of 
the rocks, and on all thorn hedges, and on all pastures”’ 
(Isaiah, vii., 19). Moreover,‘‘ the River, mighty and 
great (Assyria), shall overflow all its banks, and shall 
sweep onward into Judah, shall flow over it, and pass 
over it, reaching even to the neck ”’ (Isaiah, viii., 7, 8). 
The disobedience of his people Jehovah would punish ; 
yet he would not forsake them utterly : ‘‘ His outspread 
wings shall cover the full breadth of the land.”’ In 
the end they shall be preserved: “‘ At eventide, behold 


terror! Before morning they are gone!” (Isaiah, xvii., 
14). Many shall be destroyed, but a remnant shall 
remain. The kingdom may fail, but the Lord can raise 


up a new kingdom, and his purposes shall be accom- 
plished. All will be well, since allis in the hands of 
Jehovah. But as for Israel, as for Damascus, they 
are condemned and shall perish. 

The long look ahead, the trusting faith in the 
future, the hope ina king anda kingdom to come 
which shall truly stand for righteousness—these are 
most distinctly shown in the writings of Isaiah. But 
they are to be found in the words of all the great 
prophets. ‘It was the distinguishing mark of the 
Jewish people that their golden age was not in the past, 
but in the future . . Their traditions, their fancies, 
their glories, gathered round the head, not of a chief 
or a warrior or sage that had been, but of a King, 
a Delieverer, a Prophet, who was to come ” (Stanley). 

The immediate results of the policy of King Ahaz 
seemed to justify his course. The invasion from Israel 
and Damascus was rolled back, and the lash of 
Assyria was upon their backs. Judah was subject, 
indeed, but this only implied a yearly tribute, which 
does not seem to have weighed heavily. Ahaz was en- 
abled to pass on his throne to his son, Hezekiah— 
not unimpaired, indeed, since it was no longer inde- 
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the Philistine cities of Ekron and Ashkelon. 


great battle. 








pendent, but with all the appearance of strength and 
stability, Hezekiah became king about 715 B. C., 
while still but a youth. It was his good fortune to 
be largely influenced by Isaiah, and by his contem- 
porary prophet, Micah. It was probably because of their 
influence that sweeping reforms were instituted in the 
religion of Judah. The time was ripe for such reform. 
The destruction of Israel made a strong impression 
on the people of the sister nation, and this feeling 
was no doubt utilized by the priests and prophets o1 
Jehovah to stengthen the faith of Judah in their God. 
Under Hezekiah the “ high places,’ whose altars had 
always been centres of idolatry, were ‘‘ removed.” 
‘He brake the images and cut down the groves, and 
brake in pieces the brazen serpent”’ (II. Kings, xviii., 
4). He trusted in the Lord God of Israel: so that 
after him was none like him among the kings of Judah, 
nor any that were before him”’ (II. Kings, xviii., 5). 
The foreign policy continued to be one of submission 
to Assyria, and we need not be surprised to fmd that 
Isaiah now approves this. For his fundamental idea 
was security in political insignificance. When Judah 
was protected from Assyria by the bulwarks of Israel 
and Syria, her best plan was to avoid notice by taking no 
part in their resistance to the conquerors. But since 
those countries had been swept away and Assyria was 
at her border—since her wealth had been displayed 
in the tribute sent by Ahaz—the same kind of reason- 
ing would dictate a continuance of tribute. But un- 
fortunately the policy of quiet submission was not 
continued. Hezekiah gathered together by degrees 
great treasure and abundant stores of munitions of 
war. It was probably at this time that the aqueduct 
was built (II. Kings, xx., 20), by which the water 
system of Jerusalem was improved. This accumu- 
lated strength encouraged the king to hope for success 
in an effort to throw off the foreign yoke. About 
705 B. C. conditions seemed to be favorable for revolt. 
The conqueror, Sargon, had just fallen by the hand 
of an assassin, and was succeeded by his unknown 
and untried son, Sennacherib. In Egypt the Ethiopian 
dynasty had been overthrown, and the new king was 
anxious to strengthen his hand by alliance with the 
States of Syria. A new danger to Assyria had also 
arisen in the east. The Chaldean, Merodach-Baladan, 
who had contested the kingship of Babylon with Sar- 
gon, returned from exile on Sargon’s death, and once 
more seized the throne of Babylon. He sent an em- 
bassy to Hezekiah (II. Kings, xx., 12,13), ostensibly 
to congratulate him on his recovery from severe ill- 
ness, but really, as Isaiah clearly saw, to spy out the 
land for alliance against Sennacherib. The new king 
of Assyria showed himself, however, a worthy son ot 
his warlike father. By 702 B. C. he had put down 
the eastern rebel and was free to turn to the west, 
where the king of Judah, in spite of the protests ot 
Isaiah, had cast his fortunes with Egypt and the other 
States of Syria. Sennacherib acted promptly. He 
reduced the Pheenician cities and placed over them an 
officer of his own choosing. Thence he moved on to 


Here 


he met the armies of Egypt and overcame them ina 
Most of the other rebels now submitted, 




















but Hezekiah still held out, while the Egyptians rallied 
for another attempt. The Assyrians now seized the 
fortified towns of Judah, and Hezekiah was induced 
toask for terms. The tribute demanded was paid, 
and then the Assyrian broke faith by demanding the 
surrender also of Jerusalem. Encouraged by Isaiah, 
the Jewish king refused this command, and prepara- 
tions were made for a siege. But before it was under- 
taken, Sennacherib’s army was suddenly withdrawn 
from the west (II. Kings, xix., 35). 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

NEBRASKA HALF-YEAR MEETING. 
FirsT-DAY morning, Ninth month 30, a company of 
Friends from Iowa, and different parts of Nebraska, 
gathered at our little meeting-house near Genoa. 
After a short silence our attention was called to the 
words of Jesus, ‘ Verily, verily I say unto you, he 
that believeth on me, the works that I do he shall do 
also; and greater works than these shall he do.” 
Christ, the fountain from which we gain daily strength, 
prepares us for the work which he desires us to do. 
As we grow strong we must faithfully perform the 
little duties which we will surely find if we are only 
watchful, for these are an inheritance from our fathers, 
they are individual responsibilities which we have no 
right to leave to others until we have done our part ; 
thus we shall become ready for the mantle when it 
shall fall upon our shoulders ; and if we labor not to 
attain, how can we expect to receive the heavenly 
treasure, and be able to do those greater things that 
Jesus spoke of. We were also urged to be faithful 
lest the people of Nineveh should rise up against this 
generation, and condemn them, for one greater than 
Jonah is among us, even the Christ, whom the woman 


called. We were reminded of his great kindness and 
love, which he gives to all freely and upbraideth none. 

First-day afternoon the necessary business of the 
First-day School Conference was transacted and a 
short program rendered. The story of ‘“ The Bare- 
foot Boy”’ was read, making prominent the thought 
that man can do nothing to uplift his fellows without 
being raised to a higher plane himself. This was 
followed by an account of the wonderful impression 
made upon a hardened inmate of a reformed school 
by the reading of Whittier’s poem, “ The Eternal 
Goodness.”’ A well-rendered recitation entitled the 
“Song of the Dying Swan,” made us feel that we 
are in a measure “our brother’s keeper,” and that 
God is indeed a helper in every time of trouble. A 
short time was devoted to the discussion of the fol- 
lowing question: ‘‘ How may isolated Friends work 
most efficiently ?’’ Many helpful suggestions were 


times what our hands find to do, with hearts full of | 


love to our fellow-creatures, and faith in God, remem- 
bering that the harvest is white on every hand. One 
of the younger members thought that it might be 
well to strive against isolation. When we are making 


changes in location, or seeking employment, we often 
would do well to consider just those places where 
Friends are already located. 
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Second-day the meeting for business convened at 
11 a.m. The reading of the minute presented by 
Nathan Edsall called forth expressions of gratitude 
that this Friend and his daughter, Della Cory, were 
permitted to mingle with us at thistime. After the 
reading of the first query an exercise was presented 
as to how we might reach those who habitually absent 
themselves from meetings for worship and discipline. 
It was thought that the continuance of our meetings 
depends largely upon the faithful performance of this 
duty. 

After the reading of the answer to the epistle 
from Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, a Friend ex- 
pressed the thought that there was need of greater 
unity among all good people working in the Philan- 
thropic fields, especially along the lines of temperance 
a special desire was felt that each should do his 
individual duty. 

A very acceptable greeting was read from Isaiah 
Lightner and wife, the former having never before 
been absent from Nebraska Half-Year Meeting. We 
missed these, and other Friends who are usually in 
attendance, but were prevented this year by sickness 
and other unavoidable circumstances. 

Remembering that we pass this way but once and 
should leave no generous word unsaid, no kind deed 
undone, and feeling that our gathering together had 
been pleasant and helpful, our meeting drew to a 
close. 

Norris S. Fifield, Katie E. Shotwell, Committee. 





SHREWSBURY AND PLAINFIELD H. Y. M. 
Shrewsbury and Plainfield Half-Year Meeting 
was held Eleventh month 16, at Plainfield, N. J. 
Samuel S. Ash and Sarah were in attendance, with a 


| minute from the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
of Samaria proclaimed, and to whom we are lovingly | 


Philadelphia, and quite a number of Friends from 
New York and other meetings were also present. 
The meeting was well attended and of interest. 

A memorial of Rahway and Plainfield Monthly 
Meeting of our friend Aaron M. Powell was read and 
adopted, and directed to the Yearly Meeting. A 
loving greeting was directed to be prepared by the 
meeting of Young 
Friends’ Associations, to be held at Woodstown on 
the 18th instant. 

After the adjournment an excellent lunch was 
served in the upper room of the meeting-house, and 
greatly enjoyed, with the pleasant social mingling of 
Friends which this makes possible. 

At 3 p. m., a meeting of the Philanthropic Com- 
mittee’s Association was held. A paper’ had been 
promised on “‘ Dependent Children,” but a telegram 
had announced that the reader was unable to be 


| present, and a spirited and interesting discussion was 
offered. We were counseled to be ready to do at all | 


engaged in by many Friends, and the merits of the 
ancient proverb—“ Spare the rod and spoil the child”’ 
were contrasted with the modern one of—“ Spoil the 
rod and spare the child.” The necessity of separat- 
ing the pauper children from the adults in alms- 


| houses was fully discussed, as well as the most 


approved methods of discipline and correction in the 
Homes for these children. Our Friend informed u 
that whipping had been entirely abolished in th 
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Colored Orphan Asylum in New York, with excellent 
results, and that they had substituted depriving 
insubordinate children of some enjoyment or luxury 
provided for good ones—that they had watermelon 
parties which the bad children were not allowed to 
attend. This raised the question whether this was 
not a severe form of corporal punishment, and the 
statement was made that the colored children would 
rather take the whipping any time and have plenty of 
watermelon ! 

Quite a company of Friends had supper at the 
meeting-house; others were entertained at Friends’ 
homes in the city. A temperance meeting was held 
at 8 p. m., ably addressed by Henry W. Wilbur of 
New York. On Fifth-day morning, the 17th instant, 
the usual Youths’ Meeting was held, and was felt to 
be a favored season, although not so large as that 
on the previous day. Altogether, it was felt to bean 
occasion of pleasure and profit; the words of 
counsel extended and the spiritual uplift experienced 
will be for the growth and strengthening of Christian 
character to those who were privileged to attend. 

R. S. H. 


[From another correspondent. ] 


The Meeting of Ministers and Elders convened 
on the afternoon of the 15th, and was a favored 
season, with more than the usual number present. 
Samuel S. Ash, of Philadelphia, was with us, and his 
spoken words, with the silent ministry of other visit- 
ing Friends, were strengthening and helpful. 

Fifth-day, the 16th, was a beautiful day and many 
gathered to the Half-Year Meeting. In the Meeting 
for Worship, Samuel S. Ash and Frances J. Williams 
ministered to the spiritual needs of those present. 
We were urged to be faithful to the Divine Guide, 
and trusting in the Father's strength, go forth pre- 
pared to do whatever He might require of us. In 
the business meeting the usual subjects were consid- 
ered ; besides which a proposition was received from 
the Shrewsbury Monthly Meeting that the time for 
holding the Half-Year Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
be changed from Fourth-day afternoon to Sixth-day 
morning at 9.30 o’clock. The proposition met with 
approval, and will be carried out in the future. The 
Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meeting presented 
“A memorial of our beloved friend, Aaron Macy 
Powell.” This, on being read, called forth many 
touching tributes to his memory, and expressions of 
the loss we have sustained by his death. The me- 
morial was approved, and will be forwarded to the 
Representative Committee of the Yearly Meeting. 

The Sixth-day morning meeting was one to be 
remembered. Earnest words were spoken by Robert 
S. Haviland, Samuel S. Ash, and Frances J. Williams. 
It was the close of what had seemed a spiritual feast, 
and we were filled with thankfulness that so many 
earnest, loving hearts had been drawn to meet with 
us, and that they had given forth so freely and cheer- 
fully the good things entrusted to them for our 
counsel and encouragement ; not only the messages 
from the ministers in the gallery, but the kindly sug- 
gestion, the helpful words, and loving sympathy of 
all. M, F. V. 








At the meeting of the Meeting for Sufferings of 
London Yearly Meeting, on the 3d instant, the sub- 
ject of Peace was brought up by reading the minutes 
of last month, recording efforts made by the Meeting 
to prevent war in South Africa. 

Ellen Robinson (Liverpool), expressed the hope 
that Friends would be faithful in their testimony 
against all war as contrary to the spirit of Christ. 
We are told that now all should keep silent. On the 
contrary, it is the time to make our voice heard, 
dwelling on the un-Christian nature of war. It isa 
duty to try to counteract the flood of misrepresenta- 
tion overwhelming the judgment of the nation. 

Several Friends united in encouraging faithfulness 
in unmistakable testimony against war at this juncture. 


GLIMPSES OF FRIENDLY 
NEIGHBORHOODS. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

On the First-day following Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
I attended the Friends’ meeting in Washington. 
There are a number of Friends living in or near this 
city, but some of them are not always,faithful in their 
attendance at meeting. The number present each 
First-day ranges from twenty to seventy. For several 
years past the vocal ministry has been irregular as 
the attendance, but Sarah R. Matthews, a recom- 
mended minister of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, has 
recently removed to the Capital. The seats formerly 
in use almost made meeting-going a penance ; these 
have been replaced by substantial benches that are as 
pleasing to the eye as they are grateful to the sitter ; 
the new seats, with their neat cushions, add much to 
the comfort of the worshipers. 

At the close of the meeting most of those 
assembled remained to the First-day school, which 
consists of a large adult class and a small children’s 
class. The former, which used the Old Testament 
lesson leaves, was very interesting, because the one 
appointed to have charge of it for the day had made 
careful preparation. There is a Young Friends’ 
Association connected with this meeting which meets 
monthly, and also holds a joint meeting four times a 
year, with similar associations of other churches. 
This’is a practical step in the direction of religious 
unity, without any giving up of individual convictions. 

After bidding adieu to the kind friends in Wash- 
ington I next visited the Sandy Spring neighborhood, 
where I attended the mid-week meeting and enjoyed 
the hospitality of three delightful homes. Perhaps 
there is no other farming community in the United 
States, ten miles from a railroad, where there are 
more enlightened citizens than here. It is one of the 
oldest and best-known Friends’ settlements; the 
meeting and First-day school are well attended, and 
there is a flourishing day school of about seventy 
pupils, with three regular teachers and a pupil 
assistant. 

In this enterprising community there are three 
farmers’ clubs, a “ grange,” a W. C. T. U., a Home 
Interests Association, a benevolent society, a young 
folks’ literary society with a Greek name, and several 
other organizations whose objects have escaped my 
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memory, all of which meet monthly. And with 
them all the large houses are well kept, and the 
ladies find time to sew carpet rags, and do other 
“fancy work.” 

There is however reason to believe that some of 
these favored people are fallible like other mortals. 
It is related that at one of the farmers’ gatherings, a 
guest of an inquisitive turn spied a horse-rake in the 
barn with several pounds of snow adhering to it, and 
the omnipresent small boy volunteered the informa- 
tion, ‘‘ Papa brought that in this morning, because the 
Farmers’ Club was going to meet here to-day.” 

One of the notable things here is the book club, 
which numbers fifty families, and has been in success- 
ful operation for twenty years. A committee selects 
and buys enough books to give one to each family. 
In each book is the list of families as they come in 
turn, and whoever fails to send the book on at the 
end of two weeks must pay a fine. When the books 
have made their rounds they are sold at auction to the 
highest bidder, many of them finding their way into 
the neighborhood library. The money thus received 
forms the nucleus of a new fund, and the total expense 
is not over fifty cents a year for each family. 

I returned to Baltimore in time for Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting, which is held in the evening, and 
in which the young people take an active interest. 
The Young Friends’ Association was held on Sixth- 
day evening ; two interesting papers were read and 
discussed, and some time was devoted to social com- 
mingling. The Association met in the library of the 
meeting-house and was a very enjoyable occasion. 

The quarterly meeting of which Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting is a branch, was held at Little Falls 
meeting-house, in Harford county, on the 11th, 12th, 
and 13th of this month. Seventh-day was devoted 
to the meeting of ministers and elders, First-day to a 
public meeting, and Second-day to the business 
meeting, preceded by the usual meeting for worship. 
All of these were well attended, the weather being 
very favorable, and in all of them there was evidence 
that the Christ-power was in the midst. Joel and 
Mary Borton from Woodstown, New Jersey, as well 
as the writer of this letter, were present with minutes. 
Several of the ministers belonging to the quarter also 
spoke acceptably. One of the concerns expressed in 
the meeting was that some way might be devised, 
perhaps by the appointment of a committee, to dis- 
tribute the guests more evenly at quarterly meeting 
times, but no definite action was taken. The First- 
day School Conference on First-day afternoon was an 
interesting occasion. It was very encouraging to 
hear so many young people give expression to the 
thoughts that arose in their hearts. 

The community around Fallston is also an old 
and prosperous Friends’ settlement. The Amoss 
family has lived on the same land for six generations, 
and the graves of the early ancestors may be seen 
near the house. William Amoss, who belonged, I 
think, to the second generation, was the founder of 
Little Falls meeting. He was a member of the 
Church of England, but on First-day morning he 
went off by himself and sat for an hour on a log in 


silent meditation. He did this for several successive 
Sabbaths and soon others joined him and a meeting 
was established. 

It was also at this meeting that a woman Friend 
who had a concern to visit men’s meeting, found when 
she had risen to her feet that words failed her; after 
standing for a few moments she simply said, “‘ And 
the oil gave out!” and then went back to the 
women’s meeting. : 

In all of the meetings and families visited there 
was evidence of a living interest in the Society of 
Friends and its testimonies; and I felt throughout 
the full force of the inspired words, ‘‘Give and it 
shall be given unto you; full measure, pressed down, 
and shaken together, and running over.” _E. L. 


MILITARY GAMBLERS IN GERMANY. 

Berlin Letter to N. Y. Evening Post. 
In a certain sense the trial of a number of officers of 
the gaming club, Der Harmlosen, was of even greater 
interest to the student of public events in Germany. 
That this is no longer the pious, God-fearing, simple- 
minded Germany of yore, the land of thinkers, the 
country “ of high thinking and low living,” this trial 
strikingly proved. True, such men as were here ar- 
raigned or heard in evidence are to be found in every 
large and luxurious town, and ‘“sports”’ of more or 
less hardihood and recklessness may be met with as 
frequently in New York or Chicago as here. But 
there were several peculiar features. One of them 
was the fact that the members of this club and those 
introduced by the latter belonged, with few exceptions, 
to the circles of the highest German aristocracy and 
of the army, and represented not exceptions, but types. 
The other was the fact that the morality, the tone, of 
these men was proven by themselves to be surprisingly 
low and debased. Proof was produced that they had 
not scrupled to despoil comrades and friends of their 
entire fortunes, driving them into ruin and suicide, and 
exacting these gambling debts pitilessly to the utter- 
most farthing, under an unwritten but powerful law of 
theirown making. One man they fleeced of 400,000 
marks within a single night, and left him to a shame- 
less death. 

There were many instances sworn to in court show- 
ing beyond any doubt that the code of morals of these 
young and middle-aged men, though by birth the 
very flower of the nation, is worse than that of 
many a professional thief of low extraction. And 
another and perhaps even more startling feature of the 
case was that the court itself seemed to have no ade- 
quate realization of the iniquity, but treated these high- 
born offenders with a degree of consideration and 
forbearance which it certainly would not have shown 
to them if they had happened to be of plebeian birth. 
This demonstrated very glaringly that Prussian justice 
is no longer what it once was—even-handed and im- 
partial. Altogether, the trial, which monoplized pub- 
lic attention for several weeks, uncovered many un- 
desirable conditions in Germany. Several previous 
sensational trials of a similar character, such as the 
one in Hanover, six years ago, are not yet forgotten, 
but this one is worse than any before. 
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RECENT ISSUES OF VERSE. 
“PLain TALK IN PSALM AND PARABLE,” by Ernest 
Crosby, is the passionate outcry of a refined socialist 
against the hollowness and hypocrisy of much of our 
modern life. The author dedicate his book to— 
‘* Tolstoy, bold, archaic shape, 
Rude pattern of the man to be, 
From ‘neath whose rugged traits escape 
Hints of a manhood fair and free.”’ 
Fashionable church-going, organized charities, 
‘the old serpent with his three heads—rent, interest, 
and profit,” and various of the imperfect devices and 
poor conventions of our so-called modern civilization, 
come in turn under the lash of this reformer. One 
of the strongest pieces is a celebration of William 
Lloyd Garrison. For the workers in the slums, and 
for the noblemen of Russia who are learning the new 
sense of brotherhood, the writer has warm sympathy. 
The verses are notable as being nearly all cast in 
amorphous metres, free and rambling like the lines of 
Whitman and Stephen Crane. A few of the pieces 
follow the regular forms, and from one of these, 
“Dear Old England,” we quote two _ typical 
stanzas :-— 
‘* There the cottage, calm and still, 
Nestles down beside the hill, 


And lane and hedge and ancient beech 
Seem just created each for each. 


Wherefore flee from‘fields and downs 
Crowding into ugly towns? 

Wherefore plough the distant main ? 
What, have you sold your souls to gain?"’ 


(Boston: Small, Maynard & Co.) 





‘Glasgow born, Berwickshire bred, and of Mid- 
lothian and Fife extraction,” is what Horace Deluscar 
tells us of himself in the preface to “Songs to 
Merris.’’ The nearly 300 pages of the volume prove 
this new Celtic poet to be eloquent and melodious, 
and not ungifted with a broad Scotch humor and 
canniness. His best work lies in his eight score 
sonnets. In spite of their regrettable errors in taste 
here and there, these little poems contain lines that 
seem like beautiful echoes from the sonnets of 
Shakespeare. 

The new note of universal brotherhood, which is | 
forcing itself into the songs of the better poets of 
our time, is present here ; and indignant sympathy for 
the poor of cities,— 

‘« Slummed in close factory garrets, where they moan, 

Steeped to the lips in want that breedeth sin.’’ 

It speaks for the sustaining poetic joy of this 
author that he can turn from picturing the sorrow of | 
life in smoke-dimmed cities to sing so clear and sweet | 
a lyric as this :— 

‘*] hear the plash of distant waves 
Along the sounding shore, 
As each one high and higher laves, 
Then sinks to rise no more. 
The birds are calling wildly sweet 
Across the ferny lea, 


The butterflies and bees are fleet, 
And lonely is the sea. 


INTELLIGENCER 





But high above the blended noise 
Of wave and bird and bee, 

The haunting cadence of thy voice 
Comes ever home to me. 

This glorious earth and sea and sky 
Once unto me so dear, 

I care not for them now, not I, 
Unless thou too art near !"’ 


(London: Gayand Bird.) Joun Russect Hayes. 





Caroline H. Pemberton, of Philadelphia, whose literary 
power was expressed in a little volume, ‘‘ Your Little Brother 
James,’’ which was widely read and appreciated, some time 
since, has produced a new book, ‘‘ Stephen the Black,’’ that 
will hardly be overlooked, we think, even in these days of 
floods of printing. It is a compact powerful story, pathetic, 
but lighted by humor. 

The story relates to present day affairs,—conditions, 
indeed, that may well engage the serious attention of every 
thoughtful person. The action turns upon the figure of 
Theresa, a negro girl in a skin almost white, the child of that 
widespread and even now hardly reduced system of racial 
intercourse which the South has for centuries presented, and 
which yet is accompanied by intense race repulsion. The 
events are all graphically narrated ; there is no dull page. 
The period is the present. The place is Alabama. Social 
and economic conditions in the South are lighted up by the 
events of the story. 

(Philadelphia : Geo. W. Jacobs & Co.) 





It is announced that Henry M. Alden is not to retire from 
the editorship of Harper's Monthly. It had been suggested 
that he would do so, as a consequence of recent reorganizations. 
He has been editor of Harfer’s for many years. 





Sir Walter Besant begins in the Century, the coming 
month, a series of papers illustrating life in East London as 
itis to-day. His manner of treating the subject is that of the 
novelist, rather than the essayist, for he takes as his point of 
departure the birth of a typical girl of the East End—‘‘ One 
of Two Millions in East London,’’ —and traces her career to 
the time of her marriage at seventeen to a young countryman 
who has come up to town to make his living asa porter. Liz 
is a ‘‘ Board school"’ girl, and Sir Walter holds that what the 
average East Londoner learns from books at school he after- 
wards forgets ; but that the civilizing influence of the schools 
is incalculable, and has marvellously transformed the East 
End within the past thirty years. No one knows more of the 
life of the poor in London than the author of ‘‘All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men.”’ 

The illustrations are by Phil May, who collaborates with 
Joseph Pennell in illustrating Sir Walter's article. 





The suggestion by Thomas Ellwood to John Milton, ‘‘ Thou 
hast said here much of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ but what hast thou 
to say of ‘ Paradise Found’ ’’ ? out of which suggestion Milton’s 
poem ‘‘ Paradise Regained’’ sprang, is well known. After- 
ward, in London, Ellwood says, the poet ‘‘showed me his 
second poem, and in a pleasant tone said to me, ‘‘ This is 
owing to you, for you put it into my head by the question you 
put to me at Chalfont, which before I had not thought of ! 

A passage in ‘‘ Paradise Regained,’’ Book IV., ascribes 
to Jesus, answering Satan, in the Temptation, words which 
Hepworth Dixon (in his Life of William Penn), thinks are 
due to Ellwood and the Friends. Jesus is described as saying : 

‘* He who receives 
Light from above, the fountain of all light, 
No other doctrine needs."’ 





The Atlantic Monthly for December might in some senses 
almost be called a Chicago number, for three of the mos 
striking and salient articles are by Chicago authors. Harrie 


Monroe's ‘‘ The Grand Canon of the Colorado”’ is a brillian 
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and effective sketch of nature and natural scenery ; Ella W. 
Peattie’s lively ‘‘ The Artistic Side of Chicago’’ pictures the 
esthetic, artistic, educational, and literary features of the 
great city, whilethe short story, ‘‘ The Detectives,’’ by Will 
Payne, is an example of Chicago writers in romantic fiction. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A DivipDEND To LaBor. A Study of Employers’ Welfare 
Institutions. By Nicholas Paine Gilman. Pp. viii. and 
400. $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Re- 
ceived through H. T. Coates & Co.) 

SoME PAPERS AND ADDRESSES from the Friends’ Summer 
School, Birmingham, September, 1899. Pp.152. Cloth, 
3 shillings ; paper, 2 shillings. Birmingham: Morland 


and Henson; London: Headley Bros. 
By Caroline H. Pemberton. 
Philadelphia : George W. Jacobs & Co. 


STEPHEN THE BLACK. 


Pp. 282. 
$1.00. 


Conferences, Associations, €tc. 


CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE usual autumn general conference of Friends’ Associa- 
tions was held in the Friends’ meeting-house at Woodstown, 
N. J., on Seventh-day, the 18th instant. There were two 
sessions, one beginning at 10.45 and closing at 12, the other 
from 2 until 4. Luncheon was served by Woodstown Friends 
most hospitably in the lecture-room of Friends’ School, a 
short distance from the meeting-house. The day was pleas- 
ant, and there was a good attendance, nearly four hundred 
persons being present, something less than half coming on 
the special train which left Market street, Philadelphia, at 
9.30 a. m. 

Joel Borton, of Woodstown, acted as chairman, and at 
the opening of the morning session extended a cordial greeting 
to all. M. Elma Livezey served as secretary. Of 125 dele- 
gates appointed, 86 were present, among them being several 
from New York city, and Robert S. Haviland, of Chappaqua. 

A greeting from Rahway and Plainfield Half-Year Meeting, 
New Jersey, in session a day or two before the Conference, 
was read, and a response directed to be sent. 

The program included two general topics, one for each 
session : ‘‘ The Need of Increased Interest in our Business 
Meetings,’ and ‘‘The Friendly Renaissance.’’ Upon the 
former, Susan H. Jarrett, of the Horsham Association, pre- 
sented a paper, and on the latter a paper by Robert Reese, 
of Baltimore, was read by Helen G. Borton. There was an 
animated discussion of each subject, many Friends speaking. 
The first reader was followed by J. Hibberd Taylor, of West 
Chester, Pa., and by Alvin Haines, of Abington, these two 
having been appointed, and then there were remarks by 
Robert S. Haviland, Edward B. Rawson, Howard M. Jenkins, 
Samuel S. Ash, Dr. Sarah T. R. Eavenson, David Ferris, 
Charles M. Stabler, Anna Janney Lippincott, Ezra Lippincott, 
and John R. Satterthwaite. 

Upon ‘‘ The Friends’ Renaissance’’ brief addresses fol- 
lowing the paper were made by Mary Wilson Thorne, of 
Moorestown, N. J., and Ely J. Smith, of Solebury, Pa., and 
there were further remarks by several of those who discussed 
the previous paper, and by Mary Ann Burrough, Elizabeth 
Lloyd, Jennie Waddington, William Walton, Grace L. Wright, 
John Cox, Jr., Samuel C. De Cou, Ellis W. Bacon, Paul 
Williams, Wm. S. Epperson, and Emma Gillingham Holloway. 

A brief statement was made by Anna Jenkins Ferris, upon 
request, concerning Friends’ Associations. They began in 
1888 with that of Philadelphia. There are now nearly forty 
of them, and a membership of nearly 4,000. 

The New York and Brooklyn Association has adopted the 
plan of interesting younger members, not yet ready to join its 
ranks, by the formation of a ‘‘ Jynior’’ Association. It meets 
at the same time with the senior one, in a different room. It 
has begun with sixteen members. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—Camden Young Friends’ Association held 
its second meeting for the winter in the meeting-house, 
Eleventh month 7. Minutes being read and adopted, the 


report of the special committee to nominate officers to serve 
for the ensuing year was then presented. 

The work prepared for the evening was a paper on the 
Life of Mary S. Lippincott, by Lucy S. Cooper; the paper 
was very instructive and interesting. Chester Monthly Meet- 
ing, to which Mary S. Lippincott belonged, early recognizing 
her gift for the ministry, acknowledged her a minister in 1830. 
Fifteen years later she was made clerk of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Women Friends, which position she held for nearly 
a quarter of acentury. The clear judgment of the clerk and 
her quiet waiting upon the Power which she had known to be 
able to direct in all things, would quiet the troubled waters, 
and the meeting under such influence often returned to that 
quietness and confidence in which is its strength. 

‘Should Friends engage actively in Politics?’’ was the 
second paper for the evening, and was ably handled by 
William H. Ivins. It showed muchthoughtand study. The 
writer contended that Friends should not engage actively in 
politics in the sense of becoming active ‘ politicians,’ such as 
we usually class under that name, but that they should be- 
come active and intelligent men in public affairs, using the 
same judicious forethought that would be exercised in their 
private business, having for their motto, ‘‘ The greatest good 
for the greatest number.’’ The question then arose of how 
Friends could take part 1m politics ? 

The article on Quakerism, begun in the last meeting, was 
continued and finished. Friends to serve as delegates for the 
Woodstown Conference were appointed : Anna B. Sheppard, 
Edward Roberts, Jr., Marianna Burrough, Howard M. Cooper, 
and Laura Collings. The meeting then coming to quietness 
adjourned till next month. LAURA COLLINGs, Secretary. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—At a meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association, Eleventh month i1, the president read the ro2znd 
Psalm as opening exercise. The minutes of last meeting 
were read and approved. Elizabeth L. Engle read a part of 
the 17th chapter of Janney’s History, containing many inter- 
esting accounts of early Friends. Hannah L. Peaslee read 
‘‘Hiawatha’s Wooing.’’ A portion of the Discipline con- 
cerning ‘‘ Membership,’’ was read by Priscilla Crispin. 

Hannah A. Heritage read an interesting paper which she 
had prepared on the Life of John G. Whittier, followed by 
the reading of one of his poems, entitled ‘‘ At Last.’’ James 
G. Engle also recited one of his beautiful poems, entitled 
‘The Brother of Mercy.’’ An article on Meteoric Showers 
was read by Benjamin C. Heritage. 

A Nominating Committee was appointed to bring forward 
names of persons to serve the Association as officers for the 
coming year, and report at next meeting. Remarks from 
visitors were given, which we all appreciated. Announce- 
ments were made for the next meeting, and the roll called, 
nearly all answering to their names by repeating a sentiment 
from Whittier. 

Adjourned to meet Twelfth month 9. E. L. D., Sec’y. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Young 
13th of Eleventh month, 1899: The standing committees 
were called on for reports. The Literature Committee had 
received four pictures from Emma S. Webster, which she 
desired to have presented to the Association. The Current 
Topics and History Committee had no special reports to make. 
The Executive Committee announced a change in the rule 
governing the treasurer of the House Committee. A. Maria 
Jones, 1020 Green street, had been elected a member. 

The program of the evening was a talk by Howard M. 
Jenkins, on a Visit to Friends in England. He alluded to 
the fact that there had been no official intercourse between 
the English body and our own for over seventy years—since 
1827. There are in England, including Wales and Scotland, 
about 17,000 members, and in Ireland about 2,500. There 
are but nine meetings in Scotland, mostly small, those at 
Glasgow and Edinburgh being the most important. There 
are thirty-six meetings in Ireland, the largest being those in 
the cities Belfast, Dublin, and Cork, and at Bessbrook, the 
great linen-manufacturing town of the Richardsons. Dublin 
Yearly Meeting is the head of the meetings in Ireland, but is 
subordinate in authority to London. 


Friends’ Agsociation met 
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The speaker said one was impressed with the generally 
substantial and well-arranged meeting-houses, many having 
reading-rooms and accommodations for visitors; he men- 
tioned particularly Devonshire House, in London, and Man- 
chester, Liverpool, York, and Scarborough. So far as he 
had seen, in the business meetings the clerks appeared excep- 
tionally capable and fair, confining discussions to the subjects 
under consideration, and directing the business well. He 
spoke of the devotional character of the Friends in England, 
so far as he had opportunity to observe,—of the number of 
prayers in the religious meetings, and the reading of the 
Scriptures in families at breakfast time, and in the evening. 
He thought the monthly meetings were careful in ‘‘ keeping 
account’’ of their members, knowing when and where any 
removed, etc. Speaking of those prominent in the Society, 
he mentioned several men Friends, and said the women were 
now coming toan equality in Society affairs with the brethren. 

After the close of the talk, which occupied an hour, several 
questions were asked and answered, and John Orr Green, a 
Friend from Ireland, spoke briefly, exhorting Friends present 
to prayer. 

Delegates were appointed to the Conference at Woods- 
town,- and the Association adjourned. 

EsTHER S. STACKHOUSE, Secretary. 


LitTLE Britain, PA.—Penn Hill Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation held a regular meeting Eleventh month 12, 1899. 
The chairman opened it by reading from one of Drummond's 
essays. 

The central thought for the evening being ‘‘ Opportunities 
of Friends,’’ the following papers were presented : ‘‘ Friends in 
the Community,’’ by Howard Coates ; ‘‘ Opportunities among 
Children,’ by Cora Wood; ‘‘ Opportunities in the Young 
Friends’ Associations,’’ by Harry Bicknell. 

The work of such schools and colleges as Race Street, 
George School, Swarthmore, and others, where our youth are 
taught the strengthening influence of the ‘‘ quiet hour,’’ was 
treated by the essayist in a clear and forcible manner. In 


our Young Friends’ Associations we have opportunities for 
public speaking which will the better prepare us to take up 


the work of the Society when our elders lay it aside. Let us 
remember that the lives we live, the paths we tread, are 
opportunities for leading others toward the Light. It was not 
by creed, nor belief, neither by expressions, nor faith, but by 
good works, that Jesus said that others seeing, ‘‘ should be led 
to glorify our Father who is in Heaven.”’ 

Walter Wood read ‘‘ Labor not Accursed,’’ Edith O’Reen 
recited ‘God's Promises.’’ ‘‘If Christ Were Here’’ was 
also recited. 

The routine business finished, many good sentiments were 
given, and after customary silence, we adjourned to meet in 
two weeks. PHEBE L. COATES. 


BROOKLYN AND NEw YorkK.—At a regular meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association in Brooklyn on the 12th instant, 
Edward B. Rawson announced that the Young Friends’ Re- 
view would have to be given up for lack of funds, as it was 
feared might be the case. In answer to the question, he 
stated that the Review stands in the same relation to the IN- 
TELLIGENCER as the Young Friends’ Association does to the 
meeting. [We learn that the Review will be continued.—Ebs. ] 

Henry M. Haviland, in presenting Current Topics, said 
that although several wars are in progress in different parts of 
the world, peace principles seem to be gaining ground among 
people of England and America. 

Franklin Noble reported for the Literature Section, men- 
tioning John Fiske’s new book, ‘‘ Dutch and Quaker Colonies 
in America,"’ which gives a creditable account of Friends, 
and a noble portrait of William Penn. He also spoke of a 
book, ‘‘Narragansett Friends’ Meetings,’’ by Caroline Hazard, 
and of an old book by Anthony Benezet, to whom, in a large 
degree, the Society owed its prominence in early anti-slavery 
times. 

The topic of the evening was ‘‘A Visit to the Shakers.”’ 
Harriett Cox McDowell gave a brief account of her visit last 
summer with Dr. McDowell to the Shaker settlement, near 
Mt. Lebanon, N. Y. She described the usages of the Shakers 


at length. They have well-kept farms, and large barns. 
They are divided into four *‘families,’’ occupying four large 
houses, with two Elders at the head of each. Eldress Anna 
White welcomed the visitors at the ‘‘ North Home,”’ where 
all strangers are received. 

The Shakers are vegetarians, consuming milk and eggs, 
however, very largely. They make butter and fatten cattle, 
selling to those who have no scruples about eating meat. At 
meals, no one speaks; visitors are given a separate table. 
They are thrifty people, making close bargains, but fair ones. 
They do not vote, but pay their taxes without controversy. 
Many articles are made for sale, including chairs, cloaks, 
candied orange peel, simple medicines, etc. Nurses find little 
work there, for there is little sickness. They never marry, 
because Jesus did not. 

Many children are adopted by the Shakers, who come to 
them from all parts of the country, and at the age of twenty- 
one years they are allowed to choose whether they will remain 
in the settlement or ‘‘ go out into the world.’’ The Shakers 
are strict in peace principles, and live in harmony with each 
other. ‘‘ Yea'’ and ‘‘ nay”’ are used in conversation, though 
they do not use ‘‘thee’’ and ‘‘thine,’’ as Friends do. They 
believe in confession, and in a dual divinity, the Fatherhood 
and Motherhood of God. In their religious service they 
shake their hands as an expression of hatred to all evil. 
They have many curious customs and interesting opinions, 
and it is well worth one’s while to pay them a visit. 

A. H. M. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA.—Young Friends’ Association met 
Eleventh month 17, at Huntington. The chairman opened 
the meeting, after which the minutes were read and approved. 

The routine business being completed, the question was 
discussed as to whether it would not be more profitable for 
the Association to meet more frequently. It was decided that 
the meetings be held every two weeks instead of once every 
four weeks, and that these meetings be held alternately at the 
homes of the different members, where it is thought that more 
freedom and sociability will be enjoyed. 

Nehemiah Brown then read a well-written paper, entitled 
‘* Prohibition versus Moral Suasion.’’ The paper was ably 
discussed, after which meeting adjourned to meet Twelfth 
month 3, at the home of Vincent Moore. 

ELLA Moore, Secretary. 


PLyMouTH, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met at the 
school-room, on the evening of the 17th instant, Isaac Roberts 
presiding. 

Professor Benjamin Smith read an excellent paper on 
‘* Mid-Week Meetings.’’ A paper on ‘‘ Immortality’’ was 
read by William P. Livezey, and another by Annie M. 
Ambler. Each was followed by discussion. 

The next meeting will be held at the same place on the 
15th of next month. 


PEACE CONFERENCE AT ByBERRY.—Despite the threaten- 
ing weather, a fairly large audience gathered at Byberry 
meeting-house on the afternoon of the igth instant, to discuss 
Peace and Arbitration. Sarah C. James presided, and opened 
the meeting by reading the 12th chapter of Romans. 

Shepherd Cleaver recited ‘‘The Brown Man's Burden,’’ 
and Sarah Knight read ‘‘ The Falling of Thrones.’’ Lukens 
Webster spoke briefly, saying he believed these meetings are 
just as important in their way as were those of one hundred 
years ago, when the people resolved to be free and inde- 
pendent. The proposed increase of army and navy appro- 
priation, making in all $200,000,000 for military purposes, is 
appalling. 

Amanda Deyo then delivered an address of power and 
interest. In beginning she quoted the platform of the Peace 
Union, ‘‘ Peace of God which passeth all understanding.’’ 
She said, in part, that if we confine ourselves to seeing only 
what armies are doing, we might be discouraged, but she 
meant to present what is being done in many countries to 
bring about the reign of Peace. The front pages of our daily 
press show woe and evil of many kinds, but on the editorial 
page we can find much that is encouraging. Never such an 





age as this—the power of mind over matter is in a higher stage 
of development than ever before. She believes if we were 
liable to be imprisoned for holding such meetings as these, 
there would be a rapid development of character, and if we 
could feel the inflowing of Divine Spirit in our hearts, now as 
in those earlier days, as great things would be accomplished. 
We are seeking the rights of human-kind to-day, and all God 
desires of us is an upright life—to ‘‘deal justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with thy God.’’ She spoke of the influence 
of the good French Quaker (Stephen Grellet), who went to 
Russia and preached so powerfully that it left an impression 
on Russian minds, and the indirect result was the Czar’s call 
which resulted in the Peace Conference at The Hague, where 
twenty-six nations met to consider how to avoid war. There 
was never a time when women were so much concerned in 
public life as now, and when the Women’s Council met in 
London at the same time as the Hague Conference, the 
most important subject claiming their attention was Arbitra- 
tion, and twenty nations were represented. Next year when 
the same Council meets in Paris, they, 12,000,000 strong, are 
going to ask the world for disarmament. 

James Q. Atkinson felt that as we in this body (and in the 
Nation largely) profess Christianity, and to be followers of 
Jesus, and if his teachings taught anything they taught, and 
still teach, that it is wrong to kill, itis strange that any nation 
professing Christ can deny practically the sanctity of human 
life. 

Mary Richardson voiced the appreciation felt by many of 
the views expressed, and desired to particularly emphasize 
the thought of parents’ influence. Here she felt the seeds of 
Peace and Temperance must be sown in order to bring forth 
good fruit in later years. After a short silence, the meeting 
adjourned, under a feeling of deep thought and earnestness. 

Byberry, Pa. ARABELLA CARTER. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Nores.—The close of the first 
term, on the 25th instant, marks a change in the work of several 
of the classes. The Senior class in Sociology under Dr. Hull 
has thus far been engaged in a brief survey of History. This 
course has consisted entirely of lectures upon early Colonial, 
and Revolutionary times. The remainder of the year will be 
devoted to the study of Sociology proper. 

Dr. Appleton's classes in the ‘‘ World Literature’ course 
have completed a thorough and detailed study of Pope’s 
translation of the ‘‘Iliad.’’ For the study of the ‘‘ Odyssey,”’ 
which will next be considered, Butcher and Lang’s literal 
prose translation will be employed. 

On the morning of the 17th instant, ex-superintendent 
Hall left for the West, followed by the regrets and good 
wishes of the entire College, both Faculty and students. 

The Thanksgiving vacation will begin on Fourth-day, the 
29th instant, and work will be resumed on the 4th of next 
month. M. S.. H. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


A FRIEND, B. J. S., writing from San Francisco, says: 

‘«There are seemingly no divisions among Friends here ; 
in our work all are as one. While we may entertain different 
views on various subjects, they are no more made of in our 
work or worship than if we held different views on civil affairs. 

‘I notice your removal from No. 921, and am glad of it. 
You are forming a common center in the new place for the 
Friends’ work. When you hear of any among you coming 
our way, encourage them by words to make Sunshine Hall 
their headquarters for receiving letters or making appoint- 
ments for Friends or others where address is not known. We 
shall be glad to welcome all such at all times, and expect to 
be able in a short time to furnish guides or companions to 
those who have but a brief time to stop in the city and want 
to see as much as they can while here.”’ 

William J. Hall, who has resigned his position as Super- 
intendent at Swarthmore College, to make his home in the 
mountain States, left Swarthmore on the 17th inst., for Trini- 
dad, Colorado. He had not fixed positively on a place of 
residence. His family will join him a little later. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


Quite a large party of Friends have arranged to go on an 
excursion trip to Palestine, by the steamship Mw England, 
of the Dominion Line, to leave Boston on the 1st of Second 
month next, and return in Fourth month. Among those who 
intend going are Robert S. Haviland and wife, and Jane C. 
Washburn, of Chappaqua, N. Y., Phebe C. Wright and 
Mary Willets, of Sea Girt, N. J., Emily P. Yeo and Frances 
M. and Eleonora Robinson, of Richmond, Indiana. Alto- 
gether, there are some thirty-seven Friends (of both bodies) 
booked for the trip. 

Our friends R. S. Haviland and wife will probably leave 
the steamer, on its return through the Mediterranean, and go 
north to England for a brief visit, returning from Liverpool 


or Queenstown (by another ship), about the end of Fourth 
month. 


Matilda Garrigues, in a private note, on the 14th instant, 
from Pasadena, Cal., says: ‘‘ Sister Mary [McAllister] and 
I arrived in this pleasant place on the 12th. We left home 
[Philadelphia] on the Ist of the month.’ They expect to 
remain for the winter in California. 

Albert B. Bayes, an English Friend, an elder in Brighouse 
Monthly Meeting, has, we learn from him, been attending the 
Friends’ meeting (not of our body) in Denver, and on the 
evening of the 12th instant gave an address on the Distinctive 
Doctrines of the Society of Friends. He has been about six 
months in Canada and the United States, and may remain 
about six months longer; he expects to come east in the 
spring. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
HOW CH:RITABLE BEQUESTS SUFFER. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

REFERRING to recent comment on the ‘‘ war taxes"’ and 
other taxation placed on charitable bequests, | am acquainted 
with the experience of an educational institution in the South, 
which recently was given by the will of a very wealthy de- 
ceased person a bequest of $50,000. The Faculty of the 
institution had the subject sharply brought to their attention 
when they found that the State tax and the war tax amounted 
to 20 per cent. of the whole sum, taking $10,000 of the be- 
quest, and leaving $40,000. Ass. 

Eleventh month 16. 


AN INQUIRY ABOUT NEWSPAPERS. 
Editors Fr1Eenps’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Please tell me if there are any daily newspapers published 
in Philadelphia that are not issued on the first day of the 
week,—and if there are any what is their character. 

Washington, D. C. oe. 

[There are two daily—morning—newspapers that do not 
issue a ‘‘Sunday’’ edition, the Public Ledger and the North 
American. The former is well known as a conservative and 
unsensational paper ; its price is two cents. The other is one 
cent ; it has recently been sold by the family who long owned 
and conducted it, the McMichaels, and is now quite an enter- 


prising newspaper, particularly devoted to the purification of 
politics. —EDs. } 


CHARITABLE REPORTS. 


YouNG FRIENDS’ AID ASSOCIATION, New York City, has sent 


out its twenty-sixth annual report. The Association was 
organized in 1873, and incorporated in 1890. itis specially 
devoted to the aid of poor families in New York. The report 
states that one feature of its work is the direct application of 
funds entrusted to it, without the employment of salaried 
agents. ‘‘ The service of its members is freely given, but the 
constitutional provisions of the Society exercise a guardian- 
ship over these services, which insures careful examination of 
cases taken up.’’ 

‘« During the year the Society has had oversight of forty 
cases, each ‘case’ representing a family or part of a family. 
Of these, twenty-five have been upon the books previously. 
Fourteen have been discharged as not needing. further care, 
and three have been released by death. One of the latter 
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has had assistance for many years. He had been a soldier 
in the Civil War and was consumptive. 

‘‘Two families under care were enabled to go to the 
country, where they are able to maintain themselve com- 
fortably. 

‘‘A young man and wife, driven to the wall by the march 
of progress in their trade and reduced to absolute destitution 
by sickness and hostility of landlords were reéstablished by 
purchasing for them a modern attachment for their machine, 
which enabled them to again enter the field of competition. 
One helpless old woman, by the payment of her tuition, was 
secured admission toa Home; but another case, which needs 
similar care, is yet unprovided for. The hopelessly long 
waiting lists on the books of all the worthy institutions for 
aged people are a discouraging feature of the work, and a 
subject which needs investigation and agitation.”’ 

The receipts for the year amounted to $1,706.05, (includ- 
ing a balance of $10.36 from the previous year), and the 
expenses to $1,685.26. The receipts were in part interest on 
invested funds, ($2,000), and $538.48 received at the annual 
fair. 

The Fair for the present year, it is announced will be held 
next week, Eleventh month 24 and 25. 

The officers of the Association are Anna M. Jackson, 
president ; James Foulke, vice president ; Wilmer A. Briggs, 
treasurer; John Cox, Jr., recording secretary ; Cornelia J. 
Shoemaker, corresponding secretary; with a Board of 
Directors. 

It is desired that contributions for the Fair, except of a 
perishable nature, be sent to Friends’ Seminary, No. 226 East 
16th street, on or before Eleventh month 23. 


FELLOWSHIP FOR ALL THE WORLD. 


[Davip Ferris writes us: In 1862 Julia Ward Howe stirred 
the Nation with her ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic.’’ And 
now at eighty years of age she throws her influence as 
strongly for Peace as in former days she made it count for 
‘ war. She has spoken publicly in Boston in behalf of Uni- 
versal Peace, and now addresses a still larger audience in this 
new poem, written for the Sunday School Times.) 


THE MESSAGE OF PEACE. 
Bid the din of battle cease ; 
Folded be the wing of fire ; 


Let your courage conquer peace, 
Every gentle heart's desire. 
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Let the crimson flood retreat, 
Blended in the arc of Jove, 
Let the flags of nations meet ; 
Bind the raven, loose the dove. 


At the altar that we raise 
King and kaiser may bow down ; 
Warrior knights above their bays 
Wear the sacred olive crown. 


Blinding passion is subdued, 
Men discern their common birth, 
God hath made of kindred blood 
All the peoples of the earth. 


High and holy are the gifts 
He has lavished on the race: 

Hope that quickens, prayer that lifts ; 
Honor's meed and beauty’s grace. 


As in Heaven's bright face we look, 
Let our kindling souls expand ; 

Let us pledge on Nature's book 
Heart to heart, and hand to hand. 


For the glory that we saw 
In the battle-flag unfurled, 
Let us read Christ's better law, 
Fellowship for all the world. 


SWITZERLAND produces annually more books than any 
other country, in proportion to the number of inhabitants, 
one Swiss in every 3,000 being an author. 
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CURRENT RELIGIOUS COMMENT. 
INCENSE AND CANDLES. 

“Tr isa great strain upon our natural optimism,” 
says the /nterior (Pres.) of Chicago, “‘to read just 
now our English exchanges. We lay them down 
with a dazed sort of feeling and invariably glance at 
the calendar upon the wall to make sure where we 
‘are at.’ It must be 1899 years since the birth of 
Christ, according to that tablet, but is that possible 
when, as we find, a kingdom is torn up over the 
question of candles and incense and priestly proces- 
sions? Isit possible that Jesus talked with the woman 
at the well so long ago, and told her that any worship 
‘in spirit and in truth’ was acceptable to God, and 
that no other was, and still men weep and lament 
because they cannot kneel before candles and disinfect 
their prayers with aromatic gums? And after all the 
efforts of our Lord and his disciples to banish 
‘bodily exercise’ and ‘the washing of pots and of 
kettles’ and the observance of ‘days and seasons,’ 
here they are all back again as the very substance 
and fundamentals for Christianity, and yet, God be 
thanked, there are some even in the Church of Eng- 
land: who understand that ‘ the fruits of the Spirit are 
love, joy, peace in the Holy Ghost.’ But we could 
wish theré were more to whom the simplest truths of 
the Christian religion were not hidden.” 





CHARACTER ABOVE ENVIRONMENT. 

“One of the most popular fallacies of our day,” 
says the Watchman (Bapt.) of Boston, “is that char- 
acter is the product of environment; that if you put 
people into the right surroundings they will be right- 
eous. The entire drift of the New Testament is 
against this theory. Its teaching is that the right 
soul does far more to change external conditions than 
the right external conditions do to change the soul. 
No sensible man overlooks the influence of circum- 
stances upon character, but he sees that however 
influential they may be, they are not finally determina- 
tive. It is upon that fact that the Christian theory of 
how human life and society are to be purified and 
ennobled rests. Christianity makes its primary appeal 
to the human conscience ; it brings a message to the 
intelligent personality ; it aims to reconstruct life and 
society and institutions by transforming the personal 
conscious life of the individual. Just in proportion 
as it does this it succeeds, and just in proportion as it 
leaves the citadel of the human personality defiant to 
divine influences it fails. Let us do everything that 
we can towards ameliorating the external conditions 
of human life, but the moment the church substitutes 
service to the external requirements of man for her 
distinctively spiritual ministry, she misses the essential 
feature of her vocation ; she fails to avail herself of 
her principal resource. Not only is God a spirit, 
man is a spirit. Not only must they who worship 
God worship Him in spirit and in truth, but they who 
serve man must serve him in spirit and in truth.” 








It is announced that the great trans-Siberian railway will 
be finished within about a year, and before the end of the 
century trains will be running over an unbroken roadbed 
from St. Petersburg to Port Arthur. 





Anna W. Longstreth. 
In the Christian Register, Boston, Eleventh month 9, ap 
peared a tribute to the late Anna W. Longstreth, of Philadel- 
phia (deceased Ninth month 18), from which the following is 


taken : 

‘«She was not tempted by wealth and the opportunity to 
enjoy a selfish leisure. The more she received, the stronger 
was the impulse within her to give, and to give not only her 
money, but herself, her intelligence, her sympathy, her active 
interest in all good things, and her personal presence and 
service where they were needed. 

‘Her husband, Mr. Edward Longstreth, had long since 
retired from business ; and in their beautiful home he and his 
wife extended a warm welcome to all wayfaring men and 
women who were doing the King’s business. We would not 
speak of Mrs. Longstreth’s unselfish devotion as if it were 
peculiar, marking a distinction between her and other women 
who have the opportunities which wealth brings. It would be 
more just to present her character and service as representing 
a type, happily increasing among us, of those who regard all 
opportunities of leisure and culture as opportunities for noble 
service to their fellow-men. Among all the new social phe- 
nomena which are attracting the attention of the deepest 
thinkers, nothing is more cheering than the growth of a class 
of men and women who use money, honestly made, as if it 
were a treasure which by wise administration might be trans- 
formed into intelligence, virtue, and social blessing. It is all 


the more a pleasure to Mrs. Longstreth’s associates to praise 
her good works, because they know that she belonged toa 
goodly and increasing fellowship of blessed women who make 
the world happier while they are in it, and better after they 
leave it, for the good works they leave behind them.”’ 


Civilized Vocabularies. 
Ir the English language is soon to be the universal tongue, 
one is inclined to feel rather sorry for those who have to ac- 


quire it. For, according to a German statistician who has 
made a study concerning the comparative wealth of all the 
languages of modern civilization, ours is the one which heads 
the list with the enormous vocabulary of 260,000 words. 
Germany comes next, after a great drop, with 80,000 words ; 
then follow Italy with 75,000, France with only 39,000, Turkey 
with 22,500, and Spain with 20,000 words. Fortunately, the 
literature of a nation does not depend on the number of words 
in its vocabulary, for did not the French masters of the pen 
in the seventeenth century work with the small capital of 
5,000 words ?—[ Westminster Gazette. ] 


Intemperance Among Women. 
THE London Lancet, in referring to the British death rate 
from intemperance, directs attention to one of its most pain. 


ful features—the increase of alcoholism among women. The 
deaths from chronic alcoholism inthe year 1897, as compared 
with the year 1878, in men show an increase of 82% per 
cent., those of females of 1454 per cent.; and the deaths 
from cirrhosis of the liver in men an increase of 12 per cent., 
and those from cirrhosis in females of 26 per cent. The 
amount of disease caused by liquor, which falls short of a 
fatal termination, is necessarily a matter beyond all power of 
calculation. 


Chatham’s Boldness. 
DuRING one of the exciting discussions held in the British 
Parliament at the breaking out of the American Revolution, 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, the famous English Premier 
and friend of the American Colonies, said : 

‘‘America, my lords, cannot be reconciled ; she ought not 
to be reconciled, to this country till the troops of Great 
Britain are withdrawn from the continent ; they are a bar to 
all confidence ; they are a source of perpetual irritation ; they 
threaten a fatal catastrophe. How can America trust you 
with the bayonet at her breast? How can she suppose that 
you mean less than bondage or death ?’’ 
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An Earthquake Register. 

Swarthmore (College) Phoenix. 
PROFESSOR CUNNINGHAM reports that the seismograph regis- 
tered a very remarkable earthquake on Ninth month 10; a 
very slight one, Ninth month 20, and a considerable one, 


Ninth month 23. About Tenth month 12, a great earth- 


quake, destroying more than 4,000 people, was reported from 
the Malay Islands. Professor Cunningham found a very pe- 
culiar registration on Tenth month 4, and thinks it may have 
been the same earthquake. 

This seismograph is the only one in the United States. It 
was invented by Professor Milne, of the Isle of Wight (Eng- 
land), with whom Professor Cunningham exchanges reports. 


Teachers’ Salaries in Philadelphia. 


In the public schools of Philadelphia there are 109 men 


teachers and 3,050 women. ‘The salariesof the 109 men teach- 


ers are as follows: Forty-four supervising principals, each 
$2,065 ; seven principals, each $1,865 ; one supervising princi- 
pal, $1,845 ; other principals—one, $1,645 ; one $1,600; one 
$1,520; one, $1,445; one, $1,430; one, $1,415; one, 
$1,350; two, each $1,295; one, $1,265; one $1,220; one 
former principal receives a special salary of $1,200 ; assistant 
teachers—eleven, each $1,100; eight, $1,070 ; three, $1,040; 
one, $1,010 ; five, $980 ; the salaries of the other men teach- 
ers are, one, $1,045; one, $1,000; two, each $970; seven, 
$845; one, $815; one, $785; one, $765 ; two, each $725; 
one, $720, and one, $590. 

The salaries of the 3,050 women teachers are as follows: 
Two, $2,065 each; two, $1,865 each, two, $1,845 each; 
thirteen supervising principals, $1,450 each; two princi- 
pals, $1,350 each; fifteen principals, $1,250 each; one 
principal, $1,220; one vice-principal, $1,100; eleven super- 
vising principals, $1,045 each; fifty-six supervising prin- 
cipals, $1,000 each; three principals, $950 each; one 
principal, $845 ; sixty-seven first assistants, $820 each ; four 
principals, $795 each; ninety-three principals, $750 each; 
one principal, $725 ; thirty first assistants, $720 each ; 125 
principals, $700 each; eleven first assistants, $695 each; 
499 assistant teachers, $670 each; thirty-five, $640 each; 
one, $635 ; 1,243, $620 each; twenty-three, $610 each ; 136, 
$590 each ; twenty-five, $580 each; 136, $560 each; eleven, 
$550 each; 140, $530 each; 153, $500 each; ten, $470 
each ; fifty-three kindergarten principals, $475 each; eighty- 
one, $450 each; seven, $425 each; assistants, forty-five, 
$400 each ; ten, $375 each. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


GaRRET A. Hosart, the Vice-President of the United States, 
died at his home at Paterson, N. J., at 8.30 a. m., on the 21st 
instant. His death was due to disease of the heart, angina 
pectoris. He was in his 56th year. He was chosen vice- 
president in 1896, on the Republican ticket with President 
McKinley. His wife survives him, and a son, Garret A. 
Hobart, Jr., fourteen years old. A daughter, Fanny, died in 


1895, aged twenty.two, while the family were traveling in 
Italy. 


THE war in South Africa continues. There have been 
many rumors and reports, but hardly any information of a 
definite character is given out from English sources, and as 
the telegraph cables are entirely in English hands, no other 
news is available. In an engagement last week, Winston 
Churchill, son of the late Lord Randolph Churchill, was 
wounded and captured by the Boers. (His mother was an 
American woman, the daughter of Leonard Jerome, of New 
York.) There have been reports of ‘‘ hard fighting’’ around 
Ladysmith on the 15th and 16th instant, and of ‘‘ heavy Boer 
losses."’ The English reinforcements are probably pushing 
forward from Durban. The Boers, according to one account, 
have destroyed the important railroad bridge at Colenso, 
south of Ladysmith. 
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Tue German Emperor, William, arrived in England, on 
the visit of which so much has been said, onthe 20th. He 
came in an ‘‘imperial yacht,’’ escorted by two war-ships, and 
landed at Portsmouth. He was accompanied by the Empress, 
and two of their sons, and a large staff of officials, including 
Count von Bulow, the German ‘‘ Chancellor,’’ or chief civil 
executive officer ofthe Empire. They proceeded immediately 
to Windsor Castle, where the Queen received them. 

The object of this visit has occasioned much discussion, 
but no real doubt is entertained that it is part of the program 
by which England, Germany and the United States join in a 
virtual alliance, for the present, as against other nations, in 
reference to such affairs as the seizure of the Samoan Islands, 
the ‘‘partition’’ of China, and the wars in South Africa and 
the Philippines. The German Emperor consider$ it his best 
policy, at present, to cultivate England, though the feeling of 


the German people is generally hostile to her, and friendly to 
the Boers. 


Tue Secretary of the Treasury, Gage, on the 15th instant, 
directed that purchases of United States bonds, to the 
amount of 25 millions of dollars, be authorized. This was 
done, it is understood, because the rate for money had been 
high in New York City, for some time. The result was to ad- 
vance the price of stocks. Considerable purchases of bonds 
have been made, amounting up to the close of the 2oth, to 
about 7 millions. They are of the issues at 5 per cent., due 
in 1904, and at 4 per cent., due in 1907. The market price 
of the 1sth is paid. There was much difference of opinion 
among bankers and financiers concerning the step, some say- 
ing that it was not necessary, and that it was only ‘‘ specu- 
lators’’ who demanded it. 

THE reports from Gen, Otis, at Manila, continue to be 
that his operations against the Filipinos are very successful. 
Several different towns are reported as taken. What these 
really amount to there is no way of judging. It is only plain 
that the war continues. 


THE National Export Exposition, which has been open in 
West Philadelphia, on grounds near the University of Penn- 
sylvania, since the 14th of Ninth month, is about to close, 
having been very successful. The attendance has been large. 
The admission charge on Seventh-days has been 25 cents, 
and the number of visitors, on several of these days has been 
nearly 50,000. (It was 40,960 on the 18th, the weather being 
somewhat threatening.) The 2oth was ‘‘ Philadelphia Day,”’ 
and the attendance was again quite large. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE corruption of the elections in Philadelphia, known for 
years past to be gross, is attracting some public attention, 
and may possibly now be somewhat checked. The Phila- 
delphia Record says: ‘‘ We have statues of William Penn, 
‘George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, and other worthies 
of the past erected in various parts of Philadelphia. These 
statues should be draped in black and their faces masked in 
order that they may not look with their eyes of stone and 
bronze upon the shame of the City of the Declaration, where 
Fraud stalks unhindered and the people refuse to govern 
themselves.’" And the Ledger, copying the paragraph, says, 
‘* That is the truth.’’ 

—The leading newspaper at Manila, printed in English, 
is called Freedom. ‘‘ The advertising columns present one 
significant feature. The greatest space and by far the great- 
est display are given to advertisements of intoxicating liquors, 
whiskey seeming to lead. There are seventeen such adver- 
tisements, two of them occupying half a page each. There 
are also eleven advertisements of hotels and restaurants.’’ 

—The Philadelphia North American says: ‘‘ Recently 
the Standard Oil Company advanced the price of coal oil. 
This is the third advance in price within a short time, and 
the company is now getting an increase of a dollar a barrel 
over the price that prevailed six months ago. In that time 
there has been no corresponding increase in the cost of pro- 
duction, and, therefore, “the Standard has added several 





millions to its wealth, not by an expansion of its business, 
but by the simple process of squeezing the consumers.”’ 


—The report of the British Consul in Venezuela, Mr. 
Haggard, on bird hunting, indicates that the slaughter of birds 
goes on unchecked. As to aigrettes, he says that the number 
of birds killed in 1898 for this purpose was 1,538,738. No 
less than 870 birds have to be killed to produce less than 24 
pounds of the smaller feathers. 


—The United States Navy, last year, cost about 30% 
millions of dollars,—14 millions for the maintenance of 
the ships which were already in service, 10 millions for new 
or purchased ones, and 6% millions for repairs. 


ClICIOUS 


Biscuit 


are made with Royal Baking 
Powder, and are the most appe- 
tizing, healthful and nutritious 
of foods. 

Hot biscuit made with im- 
pure and adulterated baking 
powder are neither appetizing 
nor wholesome. 

It all depends upon the bak- 
ing powder. 

Take every care to have 
your biscuit made with Royal, 
which is a pure cream of tartar 
baking powder, if you would 
avoid indigestion. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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—A dispatch from London, on the roth 
inst., says a heavy ‘‘siege train’’ is to be 
shipped at Woolwich and Devonsport, 
‘which it is supposed is intended for the 
purpose of shelling Pretoria,’’—the cap- 
ital of the Transvaal Republic. The dis- 
patch adds: ‘‘ This will be the first em- 
ployment of a modernized siege train by 
any European army. The progres of the 
reduction of the forts by lyddite shell fire, 
a preliminary to storming by infantry, will 
be watched with interest and curiosity by 
all professional soldiers. 


—The Texas Attorney General has 
given an opinion in support of the prac- 
tice of assessing corporation franchises for 
taxation, and the corporations will now 
carry the question into the courts. In 
Dallas county the total tax assessment is 
$97,290,000, of which $64,000,000 rep- 
resents the assessed value of franchises. 


—Andrew Carnegie, who returned to 
this country on the 6th instant, denied 
the reports that he intended to become a 
British subject. Of the two pending wars 
he said: ‘‘ The war against the Boers is 
mostinfamousand unjust. It was brought 
about by England's lust for domain, and 
is on a par with our attack on the poor 
Filipinos, These two attacks are a dis- 
grace to both branches of our race.”’ 


—Prof. George D. Herron, who has 
been professor of Applied Christianity in 
Iowa College, and who is widely known by 
his writings, has resigned his chair, on the 
ground that as the College was in need 
of financial support, and ‘‘men of 
means’’ would not give, while he re- 
mained he felt it his duty to disembar- 
rass the trustees. He reasserts his belief 
that the existing ‘‘ system of private own- 
ership of natural resources is a crime.’’ 
He says he expects always to teach ‘‘ the 
common and equal right of all men to the 
earth and its resources.”’ 


—The City Council of Americus, 
Georgia, by a majority of two upheld the 
Mayor in the case of the Christian Sci- 
entists sentenced for refusing to be vac- 
cinated, and the cases have been taken to 
the Superior Court. 


—A representative of the National W. 
C. T. U. presented to President McKinley, 
on the 18th, a petition for the prohibition 
of the sale of liquor and opium and the 
practice of gaming in Hawaii. 


THERE is scarcely a family in the land 
into whose home a newspaper of some 
description does not find its way. The 
members of that family may never look 
inside the covers of a magazine, but they 
experience a sensation of loss if their 
newspaper fails to reach them.—News- 
paper Ink. 


THOUSANDS of persons in Germany live 
literally ‘‘on straw,’’ making it up into 
blankets, panniers, boxes, knickknacks, 
hats, bonnets, etc. Professional schools 
have even been founded, where the trade 
is taught in all its varieties. 


THE fact that one kind of advertising 
has failed is no indication that another 
kind would not win. 


NOTICES. 

*,.* A Conference under the care of the Phil- 
anthropic Committee of the Yearly and Quar- 
terly Meetings will be held in the meeting- 
house at Buckingham, Bucks county, Pa., on 
First-day, Eleventh month 26, 1899, at 2.30 
p-m. Subject, ‘‘ Improper Publications.’’ All 
are respectfully invited to attend. 

On behalf of Committee. 

SUSANNA RICH, Clerk. 


*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings up 
to First month as follows : 

ELEVENTH MONTH : 

26. Gunpowder. 

TWeEtFtH MonTH: 
Washington, D. C. 
Pipe Creek. 
Forest Hill. 
Aisquith Street, Baltimore. 
Woodlawn. 

JouN J. CoRNELL, Chairman. 

*.* The Home Influence Association, under 
the care of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting's 
Philanthropic Committee, invites all interested 
in the care and training of children, to hold an 
informal meeting on Third-day, Eleventh month 
28, 1899, at 8 p. m., in the meeting-house, 17th 
street and Girard avenue, Philadelphia. 

Anna K. Way, Clerk of Committee. 


*,* Acknowledgment.—List of Contributions 
to Friends’ Neighborhood Guild (formerly 
Beach Street Mission) , from Eleventh month 11 
to Eleventh month 18, 1899: 

Anna C. Shoemaker, 

William C. Smyth, for Manual 

Training, 
Lukens Bros, for Sewing School, 


$1.00 


20.00 
10.00 


$31.00 
Richard French and Charles E. Hires kindly 
furnished wagons and men for hauling, moving, 
etc. CASSANDRA T. CARR, Treasurer, 
1719 North 18th St., Phila. 


*,* Friends Visiting Committee of Salem 
Quarterly Meeting have made the following ap- 
pointments for Eleventh month ; 

26 Salem, Io a. m. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 


“SHE truth of the matter is, there 
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*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches as way may 
open will attend meetings as follows : 
ELEVENTH MONTH: 

26. Reading, 10 a. m. 
TWELFTH MONTH : 
3. Germantown, 10.30 a. m. 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


*.* Quarterly meetings in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting occur as follows : 
ELEVENTH MONTH: 
28. Burlington, Trenton, N. J. 
29. Southern, Camden, Del. 
30. Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 


*,* First-day evening meetings, in Philadel- 
phia, in Eleventh month, are held at Race 
Street, at 7.30 o'clock. The full attendance of 
Friends is solicited. 


THe annual report of the Yale codp- 
erative store shows prosperity. The 
‘*céop’’ is managed entirely by under- 
graduates and for undergraduates, and is 
strictly a college department store. The 
cash sales for the first six days of the pres- 
ent term were about $9,000, and net 
profits for the year $2,700. The total 
membership of the ‘‘ codp’’ is 750. The 
cash business for the year was $45,123. 


MounT KeENIA, in British East Africa, 
has at last been climbed. Mr. Mackin- 
der, of Oxford University, is the first man 
to reach the top, which is 18,000 feet 
above sea level. 


MILK is suggested as a good extinguish- 
ing agent for burning petroleum. It forms 
an emulsion with the oil, and by disturb- 
ing its cohesion attenuates the combusti- 
ble element as water cannot. 


Dorortuy (as a turtle slowly crossed the 
road in front of her): ‘‘ Look, mamma, 


there’s somebody's breast-pin running 
off !”’ 


THE agricultural laborers in the United 
States number over 2,500,000 and there 
are 5,000,000 farmers. 


are sO many mixtures of Zinc, 


Barytes, Whiting, etc., sold under 
misleading brands of ‘‘White Lead” and 


“Pure White Lead,” that in order to 


obtain Pure White Lead it is absolutely 


necessary to 


is right. 


make sure that the brand 


Those named in the margin are genuine. 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 


Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo. 


FREE 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


Louisville. 
National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 









sweet, 
delicious 
luxury 

enjoyed 
by all. 


N. Y., U.S.A. 


Young Friends’ Association. 

The Young Friends’ Association Office is 
now open in the Association Building, 15th 
and Cherry streets, where those wishing 
information may apply between the hours of 
8.30 a. m. and 5.30 p.m. Address all com- 
munications to 

YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION, 
15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 





VAIN REGRET.—“‘ Did you step on one 
of those weighing machines when you 
were down town, Johnny ?’’ ‘‘ Yes’m. 
Weighed myself on two of 'em.’’ ‘* What 
did you do that for?’’ ‘‘ Wanted to be 
sure about it.’’ ‘‘Did you weigh the 
same on both?’’ ‘*Nome. Fifty-nine 
pounds on one, and sixty-one on the 
other.”’ ‘*You foolish boy! You've 
wasted a cent on one of the machines, 
and you don't know which one.’’— 
[Chicago Tribune. ] 

‘«YouNG man,”’ asked the proprietor of 
the store, who was making the rounds of 
the various departments, ‘‘how can you 
afford to dress so elaborately and expen- 
sively on the salary we pay you?’’ ‘‘I 
can't,’’ gloomily answered the salesman, 
‘*] ought to have more salary.’’— 
[Chicago Tribune. ] 


A LITTLE girl ran intoa chemist’s shop, 
and asked for a penny'’s worth of pills. 
“Anti-bilious?'’ asked the chemist. 
‘*No,"’ said the child : ‘‘ uncle’s bilious !”’ 
—[Selected. ] 

Lapy of the House (to peddler) : ‘‘If 
you do not go away, I'll whistle for the 
dog. 


Pushing peddler: ‘‘ Then let me sell 
you a whistle, mum.’’—[Tit-Bits.] 


THE disposition of the Japanese is 
apparently to look almost exclusively to 
the United States in educational matters, 
as the total number of Japanese students 
residing abroad, as shown by the census 
figures, was 2,465, and of this number 
2,178 were in the United States. 
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a certain public official in regard to the 
quality of food served to the inmates of 
one of the public institutions, and he 
determined to investigate. Making his 
way to the building just about dinner- 
time, he encountered two men carrying a 
huge, steaming boiler. ‘‘ Put that kettle 
down !"* he ordered brusquely ; and the 
men atonceobeyed. ‘‘Getmeaspoon!"’ 
he next commanded. The man that 
brought the spoon was about to say some- 
thing, but was ordered to keep silent. 
‘* Take off the lid!’’ was the next com- 
mand. ‘I'm going to taste it."’ The 
two men, cowed by the official's brusque- 
ness, watched him gulp down a good 
mouthful. ‘‘Do you mean to say that 
you call this soup ?’’ the official demanded. 
‘‘Why, it tastes to me more like dirty 
water."’ ‘‘So it is, sir,’’ replied one of 
the men, respectfully. ‘‘ We were scrub- 
bing the floors.'’—[ Exchange. ] 


OnE of the most marvellous features of 
astronomical photography is the way that 
a camera will register the images of stars 
invisible to the human eye. The same 
instrument which shows to the human eye 
stars of fourteenth magnitude, which in 
the entire heavens would register about 
forty-four million stars, shows to ‘the 
photographic eye’’ no less than one hun- 
dred and thirty-four millions! After an 
exposure of one hour and twenty minutes 
a photographic negative of the whole fir- 
mament would display to the astonished 
gaze of the beholder a luminous dust of 
four hundred millions of stars.—[Ex- 
change. } 


A NOVEL poster was seen by a recent 
sojourner in Nova Scotia.’ It was printed 
on rough paper with red paint, in a child- 
ish hand, and was tacked to a telegraph- 
pole in a conspicuous position: ‘‘ There 
will be a concert and fair in Mrs. Parson's 
sitting-room to-day, July twenty, at two 
o'clock sharp. Admission: adults, five 
cents; children, two cents; dadies, two 
Sor a cent.’’—Exchange. 


A SHIPMENT of American black bass 
was made to France, and they have flour- 
ished so marvelously that to-day they are 
common articles of diet in the hotels and 
restaurants. When the bass were intro- 
duced the French streams were practically 
deserted. 


OnE of the largest forests in the world 
stands on ice. Itis situated between Ural 
and the Irkoutsk Sea. A well was re- 
cently dug in that region, when it was 
found that at a depth of 300 feet the 
ground was still frozen. 


A LITTLE girl drew a dog and cat on 
her slate, and said to her mother, ‘‘A cat 
oughtn’t to have but four legs ; but I drew 
her with six, so she could run away from 
the dog.’’ 


THE total value of the lumber annually 
manufactured in the Northwest, including 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, is 
$80,000,000. 


In Harrodsburg, Ky., there is a man 
who has a private coal mine that he uses 
as his fuel supply and will sell none. 


NUMEROUS complaints had come before 









‘“T“HE plague of lamps is 
the breaking of chim- 
neys; but that can be avoided. 
Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “ pearl glass.” 
The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or 
trade-mark. 


“ pearled”” —a 
Cylinder tops 
are etched in the glass — 
‘MACBETH PEARL GLASS” — 


another trade-mark. 


Our “Index” describes @/7 lamps and their 
*roper chimneys, With it you can always order 
ie right size and shape of chimney for any lamp 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburg’ , Pa. 


ey SAVE 2 Your FUEL 
usa THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Write for booklet on economy in heating 


homes. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
= 45 Furnace Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We will continue the manufacture of Custom 
Shoes and carry a SELECT STOCK of our 
own reliable work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER. 


(SECOND FLOooR. ) 45 Northr3th Street. 








Blankets and Comfortables. 

We have bought a manufacturer’s 
entire remaining stock at discounts 
that enable us to quote the follow- 
ing very low prices : 

White Blankets—11-4, double-bed size, 
with red or blue borders—$2.00 a pair. 

White Blankets—11-4, double-bed size, 
slightly soiled ; regularly worth $3.75— 
now $2.75 a pair. 

White Wool Blankets—11-4, double-bed 
size, of excellent quality, with broad 
silk binding and handsome border 
colorings—specially priced at $4.00 a 
pair. 

Gray Blankets—heavy weight, brown 
mixed ; made to sell at $2.00 a pair— 
now $1.50. 

Silver Gray Cotton and Wool Mixed 
Blankets—generous size and weight— 
under value at $2.00 a pair. 

Winter-weight Comfortables—diamond- 
stitched, cotton-filled, with coverings in 
neat designs—$1.00 each. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and 
accurate attention. Address orders ‘‘ De- 
partment C."’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Prince Henry of Orleans has a pleas- 
ant system of literary work. When he 
travels, he takes with him a corps of 
talented men, including a physician, a 
scientist, an editor, an historian, and a 
photographer, each of whom makes a 
daily contribution to the book which is to 
describe the journey. In describing his 
method at a Paris salon, a friend ironically 
asked, ‘‘And what is the hard work which 
you do for your book?’’ ‘‘ The hardest 
of all,’’ said the prince. ‘I have the 
overwhelming duty of making the various 
accounts agree."’ 


‘‘WELL,”’ said the innocent bystander 
to the man whose automobile had 
exhausted its battery eleven miles from 
the nearest charging station, ‘‘ you might 
get out of the difficulty by taking Emer- 
son's advice.’’ ‘* What's that?’’ asked 
the one who was in trouble. ‘‘ Hitch 
your wagon to a star."’—-[Chicago Times- 
Herald. } 


A MANUFACTURING firm of Ohio shipped 
the equipment of one of the finest paper 
mills in the world. It was sent to Yoko- 
hama for the Japanese Government, and 
was loaded on twenty-five cars. Japan 
has decided to make its own paper, as 
some of her State documents have deteri- 
orated with age. 


A MANUFACTURER (Philadelphia) of a 
certain kind of kid has advertised to give 
every baby born in 1900 a pair of his kid 
shoes, made to order, for nothing, all that 
is required being that the baby be taken to 
the shoe dealer, who will send its meas- 
urement to the manufacturer, who will 


respond by sending a pair of shoes of the 
required size. 


We have sold our Real Estate 
Mortgages for 2{ years 
without loss to any in- 
vestor. 


We now offer carefully selected 
first mortgages from the 
tich black-waxy belt of 
Texas and Oklahoma. 


Principal and 6% interest guar- 
anteed, 


Send for pamphlet. 


‘THE BUNNELL & ENO INV.CO. 
Bullitt Building, Phila., Pa. 


Address the Company, or 
S. E. MORSE, ist Vice-Pres., 
140 Nassau St., N. Y. 
ZEBULON RUDD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
C. S. HUTCHINSON, Syracuse, N. Y. 
M. S. WAY, West Chester, Pa. 
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CLUB RATES: OTHER PERIODICALS, 1900. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1900. Read ihe figures given, and 


also read the notes below. 


We will send FRigNps’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals named 


below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.”’ 


WEEKLIES. 
Periodicals. 


Harper's Weekly, ($4), 

Christian Register, ($3), ‘ 
Christian Register, (new subscribers) , 
Scientific American, ($3), 
Harper’s Bazar, ($4), 

Journal of Education, ($2.50), 

The Living Age, ($6), 

Literary Digest, ($3), 

The Independent, ($2), 

Springfield Republican, ($1), 

The Nation, ($3), 


Price for both. 
$5.30 
4.80 
4.10 
4.60 
5.30 
4-35 
7.60 
4.50 
3-90 
2.90 
4.80 


MONTHLIES. 
British Friend, (6s. 6d. and postage), $3.75 
Meehans’ Monthly ( Floral, Hort.),($2), 3.85 


MONTHLIES (Continued). 

Periodicals. Price for both. 
Scribner’s Magazine, ($3), $4.60 
The Century Magazine, ($4), . 5 60 
Harper's Magazine, ($3), 4.70 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4) 5 30 
The Forum, ($3), ; 4 60 
North American Review, ($5), 6.10 
St. Nicholas, ($3), . | 4.60 
Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2.50), . 3.80 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50, 2.35 
McClure’s Magazine, ($1), 2.90 
The Farm Journal, ($0 50), 2.20 
Little Men and Women, ($0.50), 2.45 


, 


QUARTERLIES. 


The New World, ( Relig. Rev.), ($3), $4 50 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 


give prices. 


Money must accompany the order. 


Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading ‘‘ price for both.’’ 








WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 
A. L. Diament & Co., 
1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 
ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 


HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 


musuay BEDSTEADS 


ENAMELED 


There is a right way and a cheap way to make 
Mattresses ; perhaps you have found it out. We do it 


the right way; try us. Furniture reupholstered. 
Shades, etc, 


Josiah G. Williams, 13N. 11th st | 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 





S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [ade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARRERA BEREMAREBEEREAREAEEEE ED 


Why Not? 


Yes, why not look into it? You are ill, 
perhaps. If so, we affirm that our treat- 
ment has cured cases as bad as your own. 
We bring testimony of those who have been 
cured. They describe their diseases and 
testify that they are cured by the use of Com- 
pound Oxygen Treatment of Drs. Starkey 
and Palen. They are ready to reiterate 
and confirm these statements at any time, 
and we are permitted to refer to them. 

You have tried other means without suc- 
cess. You know where to find the remedy, 
or to learn all about it. Why not look in- 
to it? 

To assist you, send for our book of 200 
pages, in which you will find a history of 
Compound Oxygen, with numerous testi- 
monials and record. of surprising cures in 
chronic cases. An investigation of this 
treatment, by leading you to try it, may 
save your life. Home or office Treatment. 
Consulation free. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1112 Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Can. 
Gewrwwwuvueuvuresuevueve 
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THE YOUTH ’S 
COMPANION 


The Fireside Friend in Half a Million Homes. 


Special Subscription Offer 
for 1900. 


HOSE who subscribe at once, sending $1.75, the 
price of a year’s subscription, with this slip or 
the name of this paper, will receive all the remaining 
issues of The Companion for 1899 FREE, and then 
all the issues for the 52 weeks of the new year, until 
January 1, 1901. This offer includes the gift of the 
New Companion Calendar for r900—an exquisite 
souvenir of the last year of the century. 


THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. YY 77 


Send us your address on a Postal and we will 
mail you our Illustrated Announcement Number, 


containing a full prospectus of the Contributors 
and Contributions engaged for the new volume. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


LREREVEREREVEROREREVEREREVSY emer 
GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Chartered 1836 Surplus, $2,000,000. 
ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY 
CORPORATIONS. IZATION. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
«DAF ES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


_E. B. MORRIS, President. __ 
The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


E Duchess of Sutherland, who is 
eminent in philanthropic work, 
describes in her ‘‘Story of a Highland 
Industry"’ the life of the Scotch crofters. 
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J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


& 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 


AND 





409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actuary, 
ASA S. WING; Manager of Insurance pepartnnn OSEPH ASHBROOKE; 7rust Oficer, J. RO 
ERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Trust Officer, }. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, MAVID 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL PTROTH. Sec retary, Cc. WALTER BORTON. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


President, Vice-President, 
HARRY F. WEST, GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
HENRY C. BROWN. 








CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embaimer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-29-38-D. 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, r7oo N. Broad St. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


SPECIAL THERMOMETERS. 


With porcelain scale. 
Forty-five cents. 


H. C. Boden & Co. 


Manufacturing Opticians. 


__ 8.8. E. Cor. i3th & Walnut Streets. 


Interest allowed on 


: L. a 
French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 


AND DRY ANER. 
Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains 
a specialty. 
210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch Office, 727 South Second Street 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. ce 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





